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well known and reliable 
to Farmers for 1896, Wri 
(formation. 
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‘Model Disc Harrow 


it, durable implement at low Price, 
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extremely low prices. 
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WarreneR 


» size, color, fine action and speed. 
yare both producing these same ® 
ities to a marked degree. They 
be found at 


APLE GROVE FARM, 
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F. & F. H. BRIGGS, 
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ice Commission Merchant, 


- AND— 


RTER OF BUTTER, CHEESE 
AND APPLES. 


88 South Market St., 
Boston, Mass. 


1 advances made on consignments 
in Boston, or shipments to my friends 
Britain and on the continent. —_14tf 


ugusta Water Company 


nual meeting of the stockholders of 
usta Water Company will be holden 
ompany’s office in Augusta, on Mon- 
twentieth day of July, 1896, at two 
in the afternoon, for the following 
3, Viz: 

sive the report of the Treasurer. 

ct a Board of Directors for the ensu- 





on any other business that may legal- 
before them, 

J. H. MANLEY, Clerk. 
ta, Me., June 24th, 1896. 4t34 





‘otect Your Stock From Flies. 

‘and patrons have been so delighted 
effect of “Shoo-Fly” manufactures 
delphia, Pa., that I made duplicate 


1. May, aggregating 250 quarts. 
3 City, Mo. J. W. BUSHER. 
» used Shoo-Fly two years on my 


[t pays. Send me Twenty-five (25) 
H. W. COMFORT. 
izton, Bucks Co., Pa. : 
Send 20c.:_ will return 1 pint 
Shoo-Fly. Name Exp. Off. 31.50 
1 gal. lasts 3 animals a season. 
pd. on 10 gals. SHoR-FLY Mr. Uo., 
1005 Fairmount Ave., Phila., Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


TEBEC COUNTY. . . In Probate Court 
Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 


96. ‘ 
IL SPEARIN, Executrix of the last will 
PH SPEARIN, late of Clinton, in sal 
deceased, having petitioned for 
to sell the following real estate 0 
eased for the payment of debts, “i 
\ i estate situate 





vc., Viz: Certain real 6 re nas 
Slinton, and described in the cor 
file at the office of said Proba 
ED, That notice thereof be given 

fourth 


seks successively prior to the 
of July next, in the Maine 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, t 4 
ms interested may attend at a Cow i 
ite, then to be holden at Augusta, = 
use, if any, why the prayer of said P 
ould not be granted. P 
G. T. Stevens, Judge 
: Howarp Owen, Register. §° _ 


CUMMINGS & | PRESCOTS 
have lately received a new lo gs 
heavy draft, road and busine: 


horses, for sale or exchange. 
Spencer’s Stable, Augusta, Me. 
t 










rT Cutters, Ct ‘wool 
, Steel Land Roliers, Callled Lae! = srativostl* 
ines—S to 25 Horse Power, OA. 
MESSINGER & SON, TATAMY, * 





Get your town agency 
stamps. TIE » Box 


————<—<<—— ay 
ud-burst occurred early ered 
gin Bellaire, Ohio, and viet 
very great damage ed Feowned: 
es with 
noi 








aire, Zanesville an 
re down. Trains 4 
he Baltimore & Ohio © we 
tracks being damaged. - 
orted lost. 


by the republicans at : 
ion at Skowhegan last week, py 
ominated by pmo = 
isting vacancy in 

for the county of Somerset 
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‘Maine Farmer. 


“tn Iowa farmer says a man can take a 
an-down farm and by raising clover and 
and feeding them on the ground (to 
hogs) 8000 enrich the land enough to 


pow seventy-five bushels of corn to the 


ure. 

good lines of blood in Jersey circles 
ye appreciated. Mr. P. J. Cogswell, 
pochester, N. Y., has sold over $50,000 
orth of stock from the noted bull, Exile 
st. Lambert, and has a good herd still 
bit The cuts of two cows of this pop- 
ar strain of blood recently appeared 
ip the Farmer. 





fair managers will do well not to over- 
bok the complaints of exhibitors last 
ur over incompetent judging. Exhibi- 
| ;make up the fair, It is of the ut- 
st importance that they be kept in 
nor, Their demand for good judging 
» the laying of the awards is reasonable, 
sj should be respected. 





since the quantity of butter available 
nm the butter-fat of milk is not a 
od feature, the Holstein-Fresian Regis- 
well suggests that the only proper way 
to state all records in terms of butter 
+ This has been the expressed view 
the Farmer from the first. With one 
jjing a sixth, another a fifth, and still 
irs a fourth, records are getting a 
deal mixed and nota little indefi- 
i, Written in butter-fat all may then 
ow where we are at. 





tis stated that the Michigan station 
nd that grain cut in the milk and dough 

e afterwards drew additional weight 
ym the straw while standing in the 
bck. We overlooked, or at least have 
tseen, this statement direct from the 
ichigan station, and should question 
he reliability of such a report emanating 
hm any source. After grain is cut life 
sases, and with it all circulation of sap 
r contents of any kind stops. That 
he kernels of grain therefore can draw 
jditional weight from the straw after 
aked, other than that of simple 
woisture, is folly in the extreme. 





Brother Leland of the Piscataquis Ob- 
reer well says that real success in farm- 
ug, as elsewhere, does not consist whol- 
y of making money and becoming 
althy. There are other aims and 
wtives in farm life of quite as much 
mportance to our well being and happi- 
sasis the accumulation of wealth. 
he farm house, unpretentious though 
tbe, yet made pleasant and cheerful by 
be planting of shade trees, orchards, 
mits, vegetable and flower garden, 
aches a love for the beautiful in nature 
ud adds a pleasantness and charm to 
m life that the magnificence and 
lendors of city life can never equal. 





THINNING FRUIT. 


Thinning the fruit now on the trees 
illin many cases be quite as important 
bgood fruit in the harvest as has been 
he spraying. With trees overloaded 
uch of the fruit will be small and will 
4s inferior in quality asin size. Trees 
trloaded do not seem to have the 
‘wer to elaborate and store up in their 
tit those delicious flavors natural to 
he variety when produced under a less 
uthen, In such cases the tree seems 
» have undertaken more than it can 
y out to a finish. This has been 
wre noticeable in pear growing where 
igh toned flavors are the chief merit, 
i for this reason the thinning of pears 
had far more attention than of 
les, But the effect is the same with 
ples. The Baldwin and the Northern 
Y, 48 examples, .with the trees over- 
led much of the fruit will be so in- 
tior in flavor as to bear but slight re- 
ublance to fully perfected specimens. 
Experience has shown that the thia- 
i of fruit does not reduce the gross 
id. That which is left on the trees 
llgrow much larger, while its higher 
ection gives it greater value. 
There is work involved in thinning 
ut. Itis no small task to go over a 
ge Baldwin tree and snip off half its 
timens. For this reason, probably, 
“paratively little thinning has been 
"te With apples. Butsince our markets 
stowing critical over the fruit they 
udle, and as a result little of value is 
zed out of that of second quality, it 
*mes a matter of increasing impor- 
*é to harvest only choice fruit. Hence 
Stower is called upon to give his 
“t special attention and all the time 
Proper care calls for. 














MAINE CREAM IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


We have heard from time to time that 
une cream sent to Boston and other of 
: Massachusetts cities, was under the 
walen of being doctored with preserv- 
om of some kind, and the authorities 
™ about to overhaul it. The editorial 
mg of the New England Farmer, 
‘on, last week, had the following 
graph: 
The good keeping quality of the Maine 
™, which is sold in many Massachu- 
bet Cities and towns, has led some peo- 
% it “ssume that preservatives are added 
* Several different samples have 
‘ Submitted to chemical analysis and 
= ® of any adulterant has been found 
‘ whautance, Still, many good farm- 
led : know how cream should be han- 
© not succeed in produciug an 





article which will keep equal to that 
which comes from Maine. Why is it?” 

So it is the excellent condition that 
Maine cream arrives in when furnished 
to its consumers, it seems, that has 
raised suspicion of its purity! We are 
glad it has been tested, for this shows 
what good work Maine dairymen are 
doing. , If Bay State farmers who “know 
how cream should be handled,” fail to fur- 
nish their near-by customers with so 
good an article, possibly, that ‘general 
education” our cotemporary has so 
warmly championed, has not been suffi- 
cient to meet the wants of their case. 
Maine farmers have been taking specific 
lessons, and the reason of the superiority 
of the cream they are sending to Boston 
is that they know how. 


GARDENING UNDER GLASS. 


All our readers have probably read of 

the extensive market garden operations 
of Mr. W. W. Rawson, located near Bos- 
ton, in the town of Arlington. Thecom- 
mittee on gardens of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural] Society have visited Mr. 
Rawson’s great enterprise, and we give 
the following from their report: 
e “The capacity of Mr. Rawson’s plant is 
quite large, covering an enclosed space of 
120,000 square feet of ground, the houses 
being especially arranged for growing 
lettuce and cucumbers. The first sow- 
ing of lettuce seed is in August, and ad- 
ditional sowings are made every five days 
until time to set out of doors. With so 
large a space, Mr. Rawson can raise and 
head at one time, fifteen thousand dozen 
of lettuce. There are fifteen houses; 
the largest is 400 feet long by 52 feet 
wide. The larger ones are used for 
heading the lettuce. Those for growing 
the plants, which Mr. Rawson considers 
small, are 130 feet long by 22 feet wide. 
A new crop of plants for heading is set in 
one of the larger houses each week. 
There are eight of these houses for head- 
ing and it takes about eight weeks to 
mature a crop in the months of October, 
November, December and January. By 
this arrangement there are two thousand 
dozen of lettuce for sale each week until 
May ist. Preparations are made for cu- 
cumbers, and they commence setting the 
plants in the houses about January 15. 
These begin bearing in about four weeks 
after the first house is set, the others 
following about one week apart as the 
lettuce is taken out. When there are a 
number of houses in bearing, the quantity 
of cucumbers produced is from ten to 
fifteen thousand per day. There are 
three crops of lettuce, and one crop of 
cucumbers, grown in each house every 
season. You will see that a large num- 
ber of men are required to run a plant of 
this size. The heating is done by steam. 
There are six boilers of from forty to 
sixty horse power each; two are placed 
side by side, of which one is run in mod- 
erate weather, and both in very cold 
weather, and it takes 700 tons of Cum- 
berland coal each season to do what is 
required. In addition to the houses, 
three thousand hot-bed sash are used, 
the whole producing over one million 
heads of lettuce and as many cucumbers 
each season, which are all sold in Boston 
and New York. December, 1893, though, 
Mr. Rawson was shipping over one hun- 
dred barrels of lettuce to New York each 
week. 

This very brief outline of a plant of 
the magnitude of this enterprise gives 
only a very general idea of what it is; 
the details would make a small book. A 
very important item, of course, is the 
capital—which cannot be a small one— 
with which to run it. Then the man- 
agement enters largely into the results; 
it is very easy to sink one’s capital in the 
management, but the thorough system 
of working, which was clearly manifest 
from the seed bed to the matured crop, 
gave abundant evidence of the success of 
the management. Some may suggest 
that a comparison of expenses and re- 
ceipts would be the best evidence of 
financial success, but as the prices of 
supplies vary, and also those obtained 
for the produce, it might be a mislead- 
ing statement. One thing is sure, that 
where the plant is being enlarged each 
year, there must be reasonable success.” 


BARREN CHERRY TREES. 


I have two cherry trees standing side 
by side. They have blossomed well a 
number of years but do not bear fruit. 
I made up my mind to cut them down, 
but thought I would let them stand 
another year and write to the Farmer 
and see if there is any one who can give 
me any information how to make them 
bear fruit. The trees are handsome and 
I am loth to part with them. 

Tenant's Harbor. D. S. SEAVEY. 


Our correspondent does not state 
whether his trees are seedlings native to 
the State, or some of the improved va- 
rieties. But cherries of all varieties are 
freakish about bearing, and require a 
soil suited to their wants. On our own 
farm the trees thrive well enough but 
will not bear, while but a few miles 
away on a different soil they fruit abund- 
antly. There are also varieties that do 
not fruit well in this State on any soil. 
It is impossible for any one to tell what 
may be the cause of the barrenness in 
the case in hand. We would recommend 
the experiment of grafting the trees over 
to some other well approved kind, say 
the Early Richmond. Set the scions in 
spring before the frost is out of the 
ground. If they then do not bear they 
may as well be given up. 











DAIRY FEEDING. 


BY H. HAYWARD. 

Food, more than anything else, prob- 
ably, has been instrumental in the im- 
provement of live stock; hence it is high- 
ly important that the individual who 
feeds live stock shall have thorough 
knowledge of the leading principles 
which govern it. Feeding must be eco- 
nomical if we hope to successfully meet 
the low price of dairy products. 

First among the principles which re- 
late to feeding is quality. By the term 
quality is meant the capacity for fulfill- 
ing the end for which animal is designed. 
In the dairy cow this quality is indicated 
by: The form of body and the relation of 
the different parts to one another, the 
nervous temperament, the character of 
the covering of the body and a good de- 
velopment of the lacteal system. An- 
other principle which has important 
bearing on the feeding question is that 
when development is seriously arrested 
at any period before its completion, the 
feeding quality of the animal is affected 
adversely. Many fail to realize that the 
highly organized dairy cow or calf is 
very sensitive, and that unless abundant- 
ly supplied with nutritious and suitable 
food, their development will be retarded 
to a greater or less extent. On the other 
hand, when development is unduly 
forced by stimulating food when the ani- 
mal is young, the feeding qualities will 
be injured proportionately. 

In selecting rations for feeding, due 
regard must be taken of their chemical 
composition. By chemical composition 
here is meant a consideration of the three 
important compounds found in all food, 
namely, protein, or the bone and muscle 
forming material; carbohydrates, or fat 
and energy making material; and fat, 
which, too, isa fat and energy former, 
but which is worth in stock feeding two 
and a half times as much as carbohy- 
drates. It has been conclusively proven 
that dairy cows will produce milk and 
butter more economically when fed upon 
foods where the protein comprises from 
one-fifth to one-seventh of the ratio, or, 
in other words, when the ration has a 
nutritive ratio of one to five or one to 
seven. Foods containing a large amount 
ofprotein, as linseed meal, cottonseed 
meal, bran, oats, etc., are comparatively 
expensive, while carbohydrates, which 
are very abundant in our corn fodder, as 
straw and corn stover, are very cheap, 
bat a dairy cow needs six or seven times 
as much carbohydrates as protein, and 
so the difference in cost is largely com- 
pensated for. 

The digestibility of a food should also 
be known, and since the digestibility of 
different foods varies greatly, we should 
buy all our cattle food upon the basis of 
the cost of a pound of digestible matter. 
The value of foods, however, can not al- 
ways be estimated by their chemical com- 
position. A food may be rich in digesti- 
ble food elements, and its per cent. of di- 
gestibility be high, yet the results will 
be unsatisfactory owing to the delete- 
rious effect upon the animal system. 
These peculiar characteristics can not be 
ascertained except by actual trial, but 
when once known, can be overcome by 
feeding two or more foods in such pro- 
portion that their effects upon the sys- 
tem will be correct-d one by the other. 
More satisfactory results can be obtained 
by feeding a mixed diet, since, as in our 
own foods, palatability and relish are ob- 
tained by variety. Again, when animals 
are exposed to temperatures below nor- 
mal, additional food is necessary to re- 
store animal heat, but with dairy cows it 
is impossible to supply the lack of shel- 
ter by extra food with the same results, 
since there will necessarily be a falling 
off in milk. A temperature warm enough 
to keep the droppings from freezing 
should always be maintained. Discom- 
fort from undue heat, insects, excite- 
ment, etc., is to be avoided. We can 
avoid undue heat by having plenty of 
shade in our pastures. Insect pests can 
in a measure be obviated by mixing 100 
parts of crude cotton seed oil of fish oil 
and 3 parts crude carbolic acid. An ap- 
plication of this with a paint brush will 
be sufficient to keep off the flies for sev- 
eral days. Whatever improvement there 
will be in the present system of feeding 
in Pennsylvania will come in connection 
with corn. Cornis capable of great re- 
sults in this State, and with proper 
handling will yield more food per acre 
than any thing that can be produced. 
In itself, however, it is not a perfect 
food. Corn as silage or stover is rich in 
carbohydrates and must be fed in con- 
nection with some concentrated food 
rich in protein. This can usually best 
be done with by products, some of 
which are always cheap and most of 
which contain a large per cent. of the de- 
sired protein. Among these by prod- 
ucts which may be fed without affecting 
the cow or her product are cottonseed 
meal, linseed meal, gluten meal, bran 
and buckwheat middlings. There is a 
difference of opinion as to the way in 
which our corn crop can be most advan- 
tageously fed. The silo has many desir- 
able qualities, such as palatability, suc- 
culence and economy of room and hand- 
ling. It is recommended to feed it but 
once a day, however. Next to silage, 
shredding is desirable. But in feeding 
it in this way, as in feeding the whole 
stalk, there is a great deal of loss in the 
feeding value and a great deal of incon- 





venience in hagdling the manure made 
by the latter method. There can be no 
definite rules laid down for the most 
successful feeding, but each individual 
must exercise his judgment, study the 
foods which he has at his command, the 
animals he is feeding, and try, from the 
principles which govern feeding, to so 
compound and feed them that the ani- 
mals under his care will respond to their 
fullest capacity.—Holstein Friesian Reg- 
ister. . 





FEEDING THE PLANTS. 


Prof. Whitcher, formerly Director of 
the New Hampshire station, gave a very 
instructive lecture on the subject a few 
weeks ago before the Boston Market 
Gardener’s Association, a report of 
which appeared in the Ploughman, from 
which we make extracts: 

How shall the farmer best promote 
the growth of the crop or crops he pro- 
poses to raise? In answering this, three 
- factors are involved—sunlight, air, 
soil. 

The first two are the free gift of nature, 
but the soil is a variable quantity. 

Any soil has a certain intrinsic value 
or natural capacity, but that this is in- 
adequate to the elements of profitable 
agriculture is shown by the crops pro- 
duced by old and worn out fields, 500 
pounds of hay, four tons of ensilage 
corn, etc. 

Nature's Treasury. 

Chiefly, then, the soil is a vault into 
which we deposit plant food and check 
out crops, each taking its share of the 
soil fertility. Itis a treasury, not based 
on mono or bi-metalism, but rather 
multi-metalism, and instead of a “gold 
reserve” to be maintained there is the 
equally difficult task of maintaining a 
healthy balance between all the forms 
of plant food which the crop demands 
and must have. 

The Conditions Vary 
in different branches of agriculture. 
What the market gardener may do profit- 
ably would in many and most cases 
prove ruinous to the general farm in 
Berkshire or in New Hampshire, or in 
Maine. 

How to provide the raw material 
(plain food) most profitably is a question 
of chemistry, currency and common 
sense. 

Plant Food 

is anything that can be utilized by the 
plant in its growth. Water from soil 
and carbonic acid from the air, form 
starch, sugar, oil, fibre, acid, etc. 
Ninety-five per cent. of the wheat yield 
is made up of these elements; 98.7 per 
cent. of the corn crop in its green state: 
98 per cent. of the grass crop; 98.8 per 
cent. of the beet crop; 99.3 per cent. of 
the cabbage crop and 98 per cent. of the 
potato crop, in their green state. 

The ash comes from the soil, and the 
two chief parts that need looking after 
are phosphoric acid and potash. Add 
to the nitrogen a substance needed in 
varying degrees under different circum- 
stances, and we have the things most 
needed in ordinary cases. 

Nitrogen. 

This element, the most costly that the 
farmer buys, is needed to build up the 
albuminoids, a highly important class of 
compounds found in plant cells. 

Potash. 

This element is concerned in the for- 
mula and movement of starch and its 
allied products. 

Phosphoric Acid 
helps in the transfer of the albuminoids 
from leaf to seed, etc. 
Sources of Plant Food. 

Farmyard manure, in a cord, on an 
average contains twenty-nine pounds of 
nitrogen, twenty-nine pounds of potash, 
fifteen pounds phosphoric acid; and, ac- 
cording to Dr. Goessmann, the average 
amount of these elements taken by 1000 
pounds of market garden crops, is four 
pounds nitrogen, four pounds potash 
and two pounds phosphoric acid, the 
ratio being exactly like that in the 
manure. 

The use of these elements in the plant 
is not as well understood as it should be, 
but nitrogen promotes a rapid growth of 
leaf and stalk and vine, and of the two 
forms generally used, nitrate of soda is 
best where early growth is aimed at, but 
if the growth is to continue through the 
season, a portion may be in the form of 
sulphate of ammonia. 

Potash and Phosphoric Acid. 

The average crop takes from three to 
four times as much of the former as of 
the latter. Liberal use of potash, then, 
is indicated by the composition of the 
plant, and itis also indicated on New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts soils by 
numerous experiments. 

Three general rules govern the adapta- 
tion of fertilizers to crops: 

Rule 1. Foliage or leaf producing 
plants require liberal use of potash and 
nitrogen. When color and cheapness are 
desired, the sulphate is superior to mu- 
riate. 

Rule 2. Fruit or seed producing 
plants need more phosphoric acid and 
less potash than the preceding. 

Rule 3. Root crops are particularly 
benefited by the use of potash. They re- 
quire more phosphoric acid than under 
Rule 1, and less than under Rule 2. 





FRENCH RULES FOR MILKING. 


(1) Work rapidly; slowness causes 
loss of cream. (2) Milk thoroughly, to 
the last drop, because the last milk is 
the best. (3) Milk at the same time 
every day. (4) Milk cross-wise—that is 
to say, one fore teat on the right, and a 
hind teat on the left, and vice versa; the 


milk thus flows more copiously than | 


by parallel milking. (5) Milk with five 
fingers, not with index and a thumb, 
a fault too common with milkers. (6) 
Do not employ any kind of milking ma- 
chines. (7) To milk young, restive 
cows, raise one of the fore feet. Never 
strike them. (8) Always keep the hands 
clean, and also the cow’s udder and 
dairy utensils. (9) During milking 
avoid distracting or disturbing the cow. 
Those who neglect any of these pre- 
scriptions infallibly lose milk. 


BOSTON PUBLIC GARDENS. 


The justly famous public gardens of 
Boston are now in the height of their 
glory, and a word about their care and 
general management may be of interest. 
The demand for these gardens is for a 
continuity of bloom or handsome foliage 
or both, from early Spring until late 
Autumn. 

To have asuccessful flower garden the 
first requirement is a good soil, and in 
these gardens great attention is paid to 
this item. Every year the top soil to the 
depth of about one foot is thrown out in 
a pile and the seil under that the depth 
of a foot spread on the grass as a top 
dressing. The first soil taken out is then 
replaced in the bed and a foot of good 
meadow soil thrown ontop. A goodly 
proportion of thoroughly rotton cow 
manure is then spaded in and thoroughly 
incorporated with the new soil which is 
then raked off and graded, and after 
which light dressing of pure sheep man- 
ure is added and thoroughly raked. 
This is done in the Fall before the tulips 
are planted, and when ready, the ground 
is marked off into seven inch sqyares 
with a rake made for the purpose, with 
teeth seven inches apart. 

In Mr. Doogue’s succession of garden- 
ing through the entire season, itis a rule 
that at no time shall any raw ground be 
}seen. So for a ground work for the 
| tulips and hyacinths, daisies and pansies 
|are extensively used, great care being 
taken that the colors shall blend pleas- 
ingly. By the use of the cold frame 
grown bulbs two displays are possible, 
and by the time the tulips which were 
wintered out-of-doors begin to fade, and 
the hyacinths have performed their 
mission of beauty and fragrance, they are 
succeeded in some cases by Azalea mollis 
and rhododendrons, which have been 
wintered in pots for the purpose, while 
other beds are set solid with L. longi- 
florum and Harrisii, which have been 
brought forward so that their buds are 
just bursting. 

The earliest of the hybrid perpetual 
roses, fourteen thousand of which Mr. 





are at this time about ready to fill in 
any beds which have been occupied by 
late flowering bulbs. These roses are 
grown in the pots year after year, and 
when used in the gardens for display 
are plunged. 

Some two thousand hydrangeas will 
soon be ready to take their part in the 
glorious exhibitions. Later, when the 
summer beds appear, Begonia rex, Aucu- 
ba japonica, and dwarf hibiscus are used 
among other plants for the ground 
work, while above them are tastefully 
arranged palms, crotons, rubbers, and 
a choice collection of tropical and 
semi-tropical plants. As the cool nights 
of autumn approach, the tropical plants 
are placed under cover, and a variety 
of autumn flowers are used, ending up 
the season with a grand display of chrys- 
anthemums in October. 

As a proof of Mr. Doogue’s ingenuity, 
it may be mentioned that in the eighteen 
years he has occupied the position of 
superintendent of public grounds a dec- 
oration inthe gardens has never been 
repeated.—W. K. W. in American Gar- 
dening. 

MANURE ON GRASS LAND. 


A correspondent of Prairie Farmer 
writes: 

I consider grass land the best place to 
apply manure. My practice, when it is 
possible for me to do so, is to manure 
the grass land, both meadow and pas- 
ture, the year before I wish to plow it up 
for corn. The manure is hauled direct 
from the stables and evenly spread each 
day as it is made. In the spring that 
which is hauled out in winter is har- 
rowed over with a slanting tooth harrow, 
which makes it fine. The rains of early 
spring and summer soak and dissolve 
the manure, and the liquid fertility thus 
washed out goes into the surface soil 
among the roots of the grass. Besides 
this the manure makes a mulch, which 
prevents the ground drying out as much 
as it otherwise wouldin summer. The 
result of this method isa very much 
heavier growth of grass, and if it is past- 
ure, the grass will keep fresh and green 
longer into the summer. 

When the ground is plowed the next 
year for corn, it contains a dense growth 
of grass roots to decompose and feed the 
corn; also the fertility from the manure 
is much of it still in the surface soil, 
and a much better crop of corn may be 
expected than could be had ifthe ma- 
nure was applied directly to the corn. 
We seem to get, so to speak, the use of 
the manure twice over, first, in the in- 
creased growth of grass, and, second, in 
the manure and extra growth of grass 
roots, producing an extra crop of corn. 


DRYING BUTTER vs. WORKING. 


At the British and Jersey butter tests 
recently held, the butter was dried out 
in what is called the Delaiteuse, or Nor- 
mandy butter washer, a machine that 
extracts the water and buttermilk from 
butter without working it. After the 
butter has been washed and salted in the 
churn, it is placed in the Delaiteuse and 
turned a few minutes, when it comes out 
perfectly firm and dry, but still in gran- 
ular form. It is then ready to be mould- 
ed or packed, and is in the best possible 
condition for keeping. 

The Delaiteuse is a centrifugal ma- 











Doogue wintered in frames this season, | 


chine that works on the principle of the 
sugar dryers—the water is whirled out. 

This is a capital idea. Very much of 
the butter put on the market contains 
too mucb water. Some makers are 
shrewd enough to purposely leave it in 
to make weight. Others have been lec- 
tured so much in regard to overworking 
butter that they fail to work the water 
out for fear of thereby injuring the pro- 
duct. Butter worked comparatively dry 
will keep better and give better satisfac- 
tion to the party consuming it. The 
above method would certainly extract 
the water without in any degree affecting 
the grain or texture of the butter. 





HOW HE DOES IT. 


Judge Fred Wellhouse Tells How He Raises 
So Many Apples. 

Judge Fred Wellhouse of Leavenworth 
county, Kansas, is reputed the most ex- 
tensive and probably the most successful 
individual apple-grower in the United 
States, and is known far and wide as the 
apple king. His orchards consist of 
1,630 acres; the product in thirteen years 
has been upwards of 400,000 bushels, and 
the varieties given chief precedence are: 
Ben Davis, 630 acres; Missouri Pippin, 
360 acres; Jonathan, 300 acres, and Gano, 
100 acres. Mr. Wellhouse has just fin- 
ished planting an additional 160 acres, 
and the success that has attended all his 
work makes his methods of much interest 
to any one setting a considerable area in 
trees. As related by him in brief, his 
procedure, covering an experience of 
twenty years, is as follows: 

Using land in a good state of cultiva- 
tion, as for other crops (preferably but 
not necessarily a Northern exposure), 
rows north and south, thirty-two feet 
|apart and made by turning a straight 
plow-furrow to the west and another to 
the east, say twenty inches from the 
first; the middle strip thus left is thrown 
out by another round with the plow, the 
last furrow being about ten inches deep. 
In the bottom of this dead furrow run- 
ning a listing plow with subsoiling at- 
tachment and then cross-marking with 
any device to indicate the location for 
the trees, sixteen feet apart in the rows, 
completes the preparation of the ground. 

Thrifty 2-year-old trees are considered 
best, although those a year older are not 
objectionable. These are taken up by a 
tree-digger run ten to twelve inches deep. 
When the trees are delivered on the 
orchard land ready for planting, men 
distribute them at the cross-marks, and 
two work together in planting a row; 
one stands the tree in its place and 
spreads its roots out in their natural 
position, holding it while the other 
shovels the finer soil over them. The 
man holding the tree constantly tramps 
the earth among and around the roots 
until it will firmly hold the tree in an 
upright position. When the rows are 
thus made ready, a team hitched with 
short, single trees to a plow follows, and 
in one round throws the adjacent earth 
back into the central furrow, filling it. 
In ten days or two weeks, when weeds 
begin to show, another round is made, 
turning a furrow two or three inches 
wide toward the trees and a little deeper 
than the first, covering all turned by the 
previous round; in a fortnight another 
narrow furrow is turned as before, as 
deep and throwing the soil as far up on 
the ridge as possible, with a view to 
smothering any weeds started in the tree 
row. This is repeated at two weeks’ in- 
tervals until the middle of August, form- 
ing continuous beds of mellow earth of 
tree rows about eight feet wide, elevated 
four to six inches above the adjacent 
surface, twelve to fifteen inches deep 
and in superior condition for the recep- 
tion of rains and a vigorous growth of 
the trees. 

If the plowing and covering has failed 
to keep the weeds in subjection, the 
larger ones are cut out with hoes, but 
this is usually a light task. The follow- 
ing season cultivation is carried later 
towards the trees, as in the preceding 
year, and for winter leaving the land in 
much the same condition as in the fall 
before. This cultivation is kept up 
until the trees are five or six years old 
or in bearing, when the land is seeded to 
clover. 








— Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
FARM OPERATIONS. 


BY I. C. LIBBY. 
Iam aware that it is not so much of 
a mark of witto boast of farm opera- 
tions, as if farm products brought better 
prices. Most of the Maine farmers now 
say, on being questioned, “I only win- 
tered a few sheep, I have only a few pigs 
or colts, or I only planted half an acre of 
potatoes,’ which reminds me of an old 
neighbor I met in Aroostook county the 
other day, who had managed, in that 
garden of Maine, to find a rocky spot, 
and had settled on it and built him a 
log house. As I drove into his dooryard 
he noticed me glancing over his premises. 
He remarked, “I am not so poor as you 
think lam. I only own three acres of 
this land.” 

Well, now, brother farmers, I am going 
to own up and tell you I have not for- 
gotten how to hold the plow or hoe the 
corn. On my Waterville estate I have 





25 acres of potatoes, five acres of sweet 


corn, five acres of yellow-eyed beans, 
five acres of sugar beets and turnips, be- 
sides lots of garden specialties, I be- 
iieve in mixed husbandry, so am keeping 
geese, ducks and hens, all of which 
number 500. I have 100 sheep, with as 
many lambs, an indefinite number of 
cows, and 100 swine. The prices of 
pork, wool, lambs and poultry preducts 
make me the laughing stock, yet as 
prices are so low they cannot go lower, 
but may advance. I never knew a man 
to fall who was lying flat in the road. 
Low prices of farm products learn farm- 
ers to do things well. We must pro- 
duce the best of any article at the least 
cost. When commodities are scarce 
and high anything will sell, but in the 
country where the price is low dealers 
will stand law suits before they will take 
mean articles as a gift. 

I firmly believe there never has been a 
better time to start a farming operation 
than now. What great opportunities 
there are at present for laboring men 
who have small families, living in cities, 
with starvation almost staring them in 
the faces should health fail or labor job 
cease. Such people on an ‘“‘abandoned” 
farm, with a few hens, pigs, sheep and 
cows, are out of all danger, and at the 
present time all of these things can be 
acquired. Yet it seems as though some 
people rather live in cities on install- 
ments, than on realities on a farm. 

Rural life, particularly in the State of 


Maine, has many attractions. The inde- 
pendence of a Maine farmer who is above 
board, out of debt even, if he is on a 
farm worth less than a thousand dollars, 
is to be envied. He is his own boss; his 
efforts are the sequel to his success, and 
with mixed husbandry, it is the surest 
avocation to reward honest labor. On the 
farm all have a chance; no one need 
be idle. The husbandman, the house 
wife and children can all be employed 
with fair prospect of recompense. There 
are thousands of people in the State of 
Maine that should be engaged in agri- 
culture; our waste land should be util- 
ized. We hear it on all sides: Farming 


does not pay. It should not be repeated 
as itis not correct. Farming must al- 
ways be the leader, yet it has its dark 
spots, in failure of crops, low prices, etc. ; 
but we believé in the State of Maine. 
The farmer has less drawbacks than in 
any other State; cyclones, water-spouts, 
earthquakes, blizzards and floods are al- 
mostunknown. Farm life in Maine I con- 
sider the most conducive to human hap- 
piness of any of the avocations followed. 
Waterville. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
STICK TO YOURSELF, OR SELF INDE- 
PENDENCE. 


BY &. oO. i 

If you love and respect yourself, stick 
to yourself. Why the many forget this 
principle is chiefly from the undisputed 
fact that they succumb to the faults 
of others. Now there are the millions 
who are eagerly rushing forward, hap- 
hazard like, who, if they should hesitate 
but a second and review topics seriously 
and then, observing the justness, would, 
I predict, alter things accordingly. It 
needs but a thought. A thought is 
everything. We should be a thinking 
people; thus with the drunkard who 
had traversed on so many years in sin 
and corruption, at last thought it over 
and immediately changed his course 
and became a citizen. By a citizen I 
mean a man who knows himself, for I 
deem a drunkard an unworthy citizen, 
neither is he worthy of such a title. 
What is the chief object enticing to ac- 
cept the so called ‘cute’ but base 
faults of others? Mere pride—but, a 
pride in its widest sense—one that in- 
volves difficulties to conquer, but, when 
once conquered, cherished. Foremost 
included under this pride is the sticking 
quality, and if this hasn’t the needed re- 
quirements to stick to duties, to right, 
to independence, then it becomes the 
same old story of relying on others. It’s 
ashame and a disgrace to one to falter 
under the trifling difficulties continually 


blocking our way. Press forward. Be 
independent. “But,” say you, “sup- 
posing I have a friend. I love that 


smart young man with all my heart. 
He has habits which I have never yet 
practiced and he observes it. It does 
not seem as agreeable to me and it ap- 
pears te me not as agreeable to him to 
let my friend do the vulgar talking and I 
to give an indecent laugh when the un- 
godly story’s ended, why, it seems ridic- 
ulous to me, But, howeVer, it appears 
to me in order that I might respect him 
as I ought, I should laugh heartily and 
attempt to tell one to outdo it and not 
otherwise to appear holding myself 
above him.” Ifthus you should medi- 
tate, my answer would unhesitatingly be, 
hold yourself above him, then, rather 
than, foully and unmanly, give up your- 
self. There is more pleasure in the 
thought of self independence in one 
sense than all other things combined. 
It is this, mainly, if you stubbornly re- 
fuse to yield yourself up to trifling and 
disrespectful temptations, you are sorely 
cutting the tempter. 

“How so?” you ask. My answer is 
this: A tempter has his own varied 
thoughts like ourselves, he knows what 
is right and what is wrong, what is just 
and what unjust, and if he tempts you 
and you yield to to the wrong, he notes 





your weakness and will judge you. 
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Choice Miscellany. 


ELSIE’S GRANDMOTHER, 








Though her noble features seem 
The embodiment of rest, 
Like the saints of whom we dream 
In the heaven of the blest, 
Yet she’s weary! Many a day 
Has she marched with life’s gay throng; 
Those she loved have dropped away— 
Why must she live on so long? 


Wearied of unrighted wrongs; 
Frightened by the world’s dark frown; 
Life’s last act is done; she longs 
For the curtain to go down. 
Slowly with each peaceful breath 
Days and years crept toward their sum, 
Yet she never asks for death; 
When God wills it, let it come. 


Dearest, are you near the end? 
Are your loved ones dying fast? 
Have you not one little friend 
Who will love you to the last? 
Ob, when life’s great eddying whirl 
Leaves me stranded somewhere, too, 
May I have some little girl 
To love me as I love you! 
Robert Beverly Hale in Youth’s Companion. 





A POSTER ROMANCE, 


She posed within a poster gown 
Beneath a poster tree ; 

A poster background wiggled down 
Into a poster sea. 


And said, ‘‘Oh, queerest lass, 
If you decide it worth your while, 


{ 
| I mustered up a poster smile 
Our troth shall come to pass!"’ 


She viewed me with a poster frown 
) And cried, ‘“‘It cannot be; 
You have no weird, grotesque renownj 
Too plain you are for me.”’ 


} 

} I wildly dashed upon my wheel; 

| I scorched it here and there, 

| Collided, spilled, and, with a squeal, 
! I heard my garments tear. 


! All mud and blood and rags I ride 
, To her who did me fling; 
She drooped upon my neck and sighed, 
*“‘Ah, now you're just the thing!”’ 
—Chicago Record. 





A Game of Tag. 

A grasshopper once had a game of tag 
With some crickets that lived near by, 
When he stubbed his toe and over he went 

In the twinkling of an eye. 


Then the crickets leaned up against a fence 
And laughed till their sides were sore, 
But the grasshopper said, ‘‘You are laughing 
at me 
And I shan’t play any more.” 


Bo off he went, though he wanted to stay, 
For he was not hurt by the fall, 
And the gay little crickets went on with the 
game 
And never missed him at all. 


@ bright eyed squirrel called out as he passed, 
Swinging from a tree by his toes: 
“What a foolish fellow that grasshopper is! 
Why, he’s bit off his own little nose.”’ 
—New Orleans Picayune. 
A FARING SONG. 
O tired little mariner! 
Yeo-ho! Yeo-ho! 
Unto the strand of slumberland 
A-sailing we must go. 
This is the time when children fare 
Away from home, 
So we'll seek the good ship Rocking Chair, 
Afar to roam. 
Oh, yeo-ho! 





A sleepy little voyager! 
eo-ho! Yeo-ho! 
The pleasant breeze of drowsiness 
Beginning is to blow, 
And now the isles of Nidnod are 
All safely past, 
And now, o’er dreamland’s harbor bar, 
We're safe at last, 
Oh, yeo-ho! 
—Portland Transcript. 


PLASTER CASTS. 


One Need Not Be a Great Artist to Be 
Able to Take a Mask. 

Making a plaster cast of the hand is 
a simple and easy proccss, and one 
which requires only care and a little 
patience to attain a perfect result. 

The hand or other object to be cast is 
thoroughly greased. Vaseline is the 
best for this purpose, as it is a little 
gummy and sticks well. Plaster of paris 
is mixed toa batter consistency and a 
little color added (indigo will do), the 
object laid, in position and the batter 
poured over it and allowed to harden. 

When the matrix or mold is set the 
hand is wriggled out, plain white plas- 
ter batter poured in, after the mold has 
been thoroughly greased, and when this 
white filling is hardened the mold is 
broken away, the difference in color as- 
sisting one to see what must come off. 

As to the manner of making casts: 
Do not take a hand flat and stiff. Grease 
acloth, push it up into graceful folds, 
lay the hand upon it in an easy posi- 
tion, disposing the fabric under any 
bent knuckle so that there will be as 
little as possible of what the carvers 
call ‘‘under cutting,’’ which would 
make the mold hard to get off. 

Casts, however, need not be limited 
to hands. A daring amateur may at- 
tempt a life mask if she can find a cour- 
ageous subject willing to submit to her 
experiments. 

In this case the eyebrows and lashes 
must be thoroughly greased, as well as 
the skin of the face, and the hair cov- 
ered, so that no plaster can possibly reach 
and adhere to it. 

The subject is laid upon her back, a 
couple of goose quills fixed in the nos- 
trils for her to breathe through, and she 
is told to relax her features toa calm 
expression and keep perfectly still until 
the mold hardens. 

These casts have to be finished and 
touched up a litthe after they are taken 
with a sharp knife or chisel, and any 
roughness there may be smoothed away 
with fine sandpaper. Then, mounted on 
a square of dark red or old blue plush, 
they are handsome wall ornaments, as 
well as the most faithful of all por- 
traits. —Chicago Inter Ocean. 








Good When Genuine. 

The slim, blue eyed young man who 
teaches school had been reading the 
comic periodicals and waxed apprehen- 
sive. 

“I’m really afraid,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
this new woman idea is going to cut 
more of a figure than we think it is.’’ 

‘*‘What mages you afraid?’ inquired 
the old gentleman with rugged features 
and kindly eyes. 

“Why, there are getting to be so 
many new women, you know.”’ 

*‘And I’m glad to see it. I go to ev- 
ery high school and seminary com- 
mencement. Those are the places to see 
the new woman in her perfection. She 
is unfamiliar with all but the poetry of 
life, and she sees things with the eyes 
of the idealist. She believes in the best 
and thinks that everybody else is going 
to help her hustle this world right along 
into the millennium before it knows 
what has happened. Young man, don’t 
you be worried about her. It isn’t the 
hew woman—the genuinely new wom- 
an who is likely to raise a disturbance. 
It’s the old woman who is trying to be 
fresh. ’’—Detroit Free Press. 


I learn several great traths—as that 
it is impossible to see into the ways of 
futurity; that punishment always at- 
tends the villain; that love is the fond 
soother of the human breast.—Gold- 





WARTIME DODGERS. 


POLITICAL CARICATURES NOW IN A 
PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM. 


Comic and Urncomplimentary Allusions to 
Abraham Lincoln—Caricatures Bearing 
on the Confederacy—Use of the Expres- 
sion “Up Salt River.” 


Enshrined in several huge scrapbooks, 
and in the custody of Stewart Culin of 
the University museum, Philadelphia, 
is the valuable collection of political 
documents owned by the Numismatic 
and Antiquarian society of Philadel- 
phia. They relate to the period of the 
civil war and that directly preceding it, 
and include election posters, campaign 
documents, political brochures, carica- 
tures, together with an exceedingly in- 
teresting set of envelopes with patriotic 
devices, such as were used during war 
times. 

There is also a lot of ‘‘Salt river tick- 
ets,’’ these, indeed, although of little 
historical importance, forming to the 
casual observer one of the most enter- 
taining divisions of the collection. 
There have been several explanations 
given of the origin of the slang political 
phrase, ‘‘Up Salt river’’ as applied to a 
defeated candidate for election. One of 
the most likely of these is found ina 
story that was told of Henry Clay dur- 
ing his presidential candidacy in 1882. 
Clay, it is said, was to speak one even 
ing at Louisville, Ky., and in order tc 
reach his destination hired a boatman 
to row him up the Ohio river. The lat- 
ter, however, happened to be a Jackson 
Democrat, and, pretending to lose his 
way, steered the orator up Salt river, as 
a confluent stream was called, and so 
spoiled the meeting. Since that time 
‘*Up Salt river’’ has become a synonym 
for defeat, and it used to be considered 
a pleasantry to give a political opponent 
a pass up Salt river as a prediction of 
political oblivion. 
These tickets were freely used by both 
parties and proved a boon to the job 
printers, who, with great impartiality, 
printed the cards for each side and sold 
them on the streets for a cent apiece. 
Some of the designs are indescribably 
coarse, some are witty, some are vulgar, 
and the majority of them are crudely 
printed. 
The oldest in the collection dates from 
Nov. 4, 1856, and is a simple yellow 
ticket ornamented with a rude wood- 
cut of a steamboat and bears the an- 
nouncement that the dilapidated steam- 
er Opposition—Captain fremont, Pilot 
Fillmore—will leave this day for the 
head of Saline waters. 
At a little later period Salt river was 
varied to Saline springs, and in 1863 
the steamer Copperhead was pictured as 
asnake. The same year a pseudo rail- 
road ticket was printed which invited 
the holder to accompany the peacemak- 
er’s excursion to a quiet retreat on Salt 
marsh, which was described as a ‘‘place 
well adapted for copperheads, but no 
other kind of snakes. ’’ 
The Democrats, too, used like de- 
vices, and some very severe caricatures 
were directed against Lincoln. A crude 
design of this character represents 
Columbia, looking not unlike a wooden 
jointed doll, kicking Lincoln, bag and 
baggage, on board a black steamer about 
the same size as himself, which is about 
to set sail on a stream of printer’s ink 
flowing up hill to the upper left hand 
corner of the card. This bears the date 
of Nov. 10, 1864, and the motto in- 
scribed upon it is: ‘‘For Salt river on 
the steamer Abolition; King Abraham, 
captain; A. Johnson, pilot. The fate of 
Abe, homeward bound via Salt river. ’’ 
Another card issued in opposition to 
Lincoln, which does not properly be- 
long to this cateogry, but is classified 
with it in the collection, is got up like 
a business card, which announces: 

A. LINCOLN, 
Attorney and Chancellor at Law, 

Springfield, Il. 
To Whom It May Concern :— 
My old customers and others are no doubt 
aware of the terrible time I have had in cross- 
ing the stream and will be glad to know that 
I will be back on the same side from which I 
started on or before the 4th of March next, 
when I will be ready to swap horses, dispense 
law, make jokes, split rails and perform other 
matters in a small way 

A card printed in April of the same 
year is entitled ‘‘The End of Jeff 
Davis,’’ and depicts the Confederate 
leader as just disappearing up a tunnel, 
supposed to represent the ‘‘underground 
railroad. ”’ 

Still another shows the public bell- 
man and advertises as lost ‘‘the old 
codger, Democracy,’’ who is described 
in the text as wearing a cotton suit of 
southern manufacture and a soft hat 
twined about with a copperhead snake. 

An adaption of a comic English print 
personifies the south as a belated trav- 
eler who lost his way in the rain, and 
after tramping through mud and slush 
encounters a signpost pointed in the 
direction from which he had come, 
which bears the legend, ‘‘To Union;’’ 
upon which he exclaims, ‘‘Lord a’ 
mercy! I’m going wrong and got to 
walk way back again.’”’ 

More stinging is the sign in which 
the north and south are depicted as lion 
and jackass, and labeled, ‘‘One of us 
must conquer.’’ To this class belongs 
the designs in which the gallows figures 
as the end of the Confederates and 
those in which the devil is shown as 
inspiring the southern gentry. Rather a 
witty conceit is the motto applied to the 
Unien flag, ‘‘These colors won’t run,”’ 
as well as that in which the coils of a 
rope form a death’s head, which is la- 
beled, ‘‘The end of secession. ’’—Phila- 
delphia Record. 





She Seemed Familiar. 

An English paper tells a story of the 
late Earl of Portarlington, who was al- 
ways forgetting the names of people 
whom he had met. Once, on receiving 
a gracious nod from Queen Victoria at 
a Marlborough House garden party, ac- 
companied by a few words of kindly in- 
quiry after his health, he replied: ‘*You 
are very kind, madam. Your face seems 
strangely familiar to me, but for the 
life of me I cannot remember your 
name. ”’ 





Life In the Deep Sea. 

In many of the soundings made by 
Sir John Ross sea worms, or annelids, 
were brought up from depths varying 
from 119 to 1,000 fathoms. At a depth 
of 800 fathoms his nets caught a beauti- 
ful specimen of the Caput Medusa. The 
specimen was preserved and is now in 
the British museum in London.—St. 
Louis Republic. 


Fault Finders. 

There would not be half so many 
grumblers in the world if people did not 
think that fault finding was a proof of 
superior intelligence. —Milwaukee Jour- 
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NARROW ESCAPE FROM DEATH. 


Two Years Spent in Suffering and Then 
Speedy Recovery.—Frank Prescott of St. 
Johnsbury Tells an Interesting Story. 

From the Caledonian, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Situated about two miles from St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., at an elevation that com- 
mands a fine view, is the farm of Frank 
Prescott, consisting of seventy-five acres 
of land, well tilled and in a good state of 
production. A Caledonian reporter, out 
for a spin on his bicycle, .recently took 
the road that leads past Mr. Prescott’s 
house. It was a fine day, but warm, 
and having heard that Mr. Prescott had 
just recovered from a long and painful 
sickness, the reporter took the oppor- 
tunity to make a few inquiries, get a 
drink of water and cool off. Mr. Pres- 
cott was just returning from the field, 
driving a span of horses, and had spent 
the day harrowing, getting ready for 
spring seeding, a very different occupa- 
tion from that in which he was engaged 
a year or 80 ago. 

Judging from appearances he was in 
splendid health, the heat of the day not 
seeming to give him much trouble, and 
the idea that he had been sick and at the 
door of death would not have entered 
the visitor’s head had he not heard of 
the case. Mr. Prescott isa man of mid- 
dle age, has spent most of his life in St. 
Johnsbury and vicinity and is conse- 
quently well known in this locality. Up 
to the summer of 1893 he had always 
been in excellent health and able to do a 
big day’s work. When questioned in re- 
gard to his late sickness, he told the 
story in the following manner: 

“In the summer of 1893 I was employ- 
ed as ornamental carver in the furniture 
shop of Jones & Shields, in St. Johns- 
bury, where I had been working for 
several years. Fora few weeks I had 
not been feeling very well, but did not 
think there could be anything serious, 
as I had always enjoyed such excellent 
health that the idea of a serious sickness 
seemed foolish. One day I was feeling 
worge than usual and it was with great 
difficulty that I managed to do any work. 
During the day I had dizzy spells, every- 
thing would seem to vanish from my 
sight, and I had to catch hold of some- 
thing to keep from falling. 1 tried as 
hard as I could to drive the feeling away, 
but it was impossible. It had me com- 
pletely in its clutches and would not let 
go. Allthe time I worked that day I 
was in perfect misery, and finally being 
taken with a dizzy spell that was more 
severe than any other that had come up- 
on me, I went to the door for air. But 
it wa8 no use; thetime had come when 
I must give up, and I fell to the floor un- 
conscious. I was picked up by some of 
my fellow workmen and carried home, 
where I remained a week, and then, 
thinking that I was sufficiently recovered 
to begin work again, returned to the 
shop. But the old trouble was still with 
me, the dizzy spells came back in their 
old form and I was soon carried back 
home in the same condition as before. 

“A long struggle now commenced, 
which to me seemed like a contest be- 
tween life and death. I was miserable, 
discouraged and hardly cared whether I 
lived or died. Sleep was almost impos- 
sible, and mornings I would awake with 
a tired feeling that wasterrible. I could 
eat but little, and unless very careful 
what that was it would cause me pain. 
As to work I was perfectly useless, the 
slightest effort exhausting me. I had 
little strength, in fact felt as weak as a 
baby. I suffered with pains in my back, 
which also extended to my head, and I 
sometimes thought that I was losing my 
mind. 

“I put myself in charge of the doctors 
for a year or more. They did all in their 
power to relieve me, but relief didn’t 
come. I went to several different towns, 
stopping awhile in each and trying doc- 
tors that had been recommended, but 
they did me very little, if any good. I 
returned home thinking that I might as 
well make up my mind to die, and that 
home was the best place for that. For 
over a year [ had been in this miserable 
condition, had spent much money for 
treatment, and not experiencing any re- 
lief it can easily be seen that I was more 
than discouraged and scarcely cared 
what became of me. 

“When in this condition of mind, a 
friend, Mr. Smith of St. Johnsbury, 
called at my house one day, inquired as 
to my health and what seemed to be the 
trouble. I told howI had suffered for 
so long, and he then advised me to take 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. He had four 
with him and gave them to me. I took 
one after dinner and one after supper, 
and that night I slept better than I had 
in nearly two years. They gave me re- 
lief so quickly that I was astonished. I 
took the remaining two and then pur- 
chased a box. After taking a few boxes 
I felt like a new man. I rested well, 
could eat, that terrible tired, worn out 
feeling left me, and I began to think 
there was something in life after all. I 
commenced to work about the farm, and 
in a few weeks was able to do a hard 
day’s work. The cure seemed wonder- 
ful. 

‘**To receive such relief from a small 
sum expended in a box of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills, after spending so much for 
medical treatment, was almost beyond 
belief, yet such was the result. I am 
now in good health, for which I am in- 
debted to Pink Pills, and it gives me the 
greatest pleasure to tell my story to the 
world, in order that those suffering in 
any degree as I did may know where to 
obtain relief. The Pink Pills certainly 
restored my health and perhaps saved 
my life. Before taking them I was ina 
condition that almost preferred death to 
life; now I am well, working hard about 
the farm and enjoying the fruits of my 
labor. Both my wife and myself thank 
God for the discovery of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills.” 

Dr, Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a 
condensed form, all the elements neces. 
sary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. 
They are also a specific for troubles pe- 
culiar to females, such as suppressions, 
irregularities and all forms of weakness. 
They build up the blood, and restore the 
glow of health to pale and sallow cheeks. 
In men they effect a radical cure in all 
cases arising from mental worry, over 
work or excesses of whatever nature. 
Pink Pills are sold in boxes (never in 
loose bulk) at 50 cents a box or six 
boxes for $2.50, and may be had of all 
druggists, or direct by mail from Dr. 
Williams’ Medicine Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y 


Mr. Houlihan—Oi dhrempt lasht noight 
thot Oi died. 

Mrs. Houlihan—An’ bow long did yez 
lay in purgatory. 

Mr. Houlihan—Divil a minute! Saint 
Peter said to me, “Yer kin go roight into 
heaven to wunst, Houlian; Oi know yer 
wife!” ; 








Be Sure You Are Right 

And then go ahead. If your blood is 
impure, your appetite failing, your nerves 
weak, you may be sure that Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla is what you need. Then take 
no substitute. Insist upon Hood’s and 
only Hood’s. This is the medicine 
which has the largest sales in the world. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the One True 
Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills are prompt, efficient, al- 
ways reliable, easy to take, easy to oper- 
ate. 





Miss Wanterno—Do you write for 
pleasure or for money? 
Pusher—I write .to the 





magazines for 
=. I have to write to my father 
money. 





WANTED—THREE THOUSAND WIVES. 


A City on Vancouver Island Where Women 
Are at a Premium. 

There is a city in the western part of 
Canada, close to the Pacific ocean, 
which is named by all who visit it the 
most desolate spot upon the face of the 
earth. Its climate is good, its natural 
yesources excellent, its houses fair, its 
streets well paved, yet within this town 
there is an air of forlorn dejection that 
strikes the most careless traveler that 
comes within its bgundary. 

It is on Vancouver island—a sweet, 
fair spot. And the desolation is caused 
by one thing—one only—the lack of 
women and girls. 

This particular town is scarcer of the 
product than others of its locality. 
There are many towns upon the island, 
but this one lacks women sadly that 
in a recent census of the flace it was 
found nearly 8,000 short. This number 
included a count of serving women, 
women to do the work of the house, 
cook and wash andiron. It also included 
working girls and women who are not 
expected to marry. And, of course, it 
took in the queens of the city, the fair 
matrons of the homes and the mistresses 
of the pretty establishments. 

Today the doorsteps of these houses 
yawn vacantly and the vines fluttering 
over the portals seem to say, ‘‘She comes 
not yet.’’ 

The greatest bargain sale of wives 
ever known took place upon a recently 
opened domain a few years ago. A 
frantic call was sent to the cities for 100 
women. And poor girls, out of fun and 
curiosity and willingness to have a 
home, went out there. The men met 
them at the station. The girls looked 
them over shyly. By evening all the 
girls had found boarding places in the 
wooden shanties of the ‘‘town.’’ And 
by Sunday the parson was kept busy ty- 
ing the nyptial knots. The prettiest 
girls and the richest ones got the 
wealthiest men. A girl with $50 wasan 
heiress and a man with $100 a prince. 
The plain girls took up with poor fel 
lows, with hopes and chances. It was a 
quick, natural selection. 

One very handsome fellow, with 
blond curls, got a very pretty girl, 
though neither had a cent It wasacase 
of beauty. The rude courtship was crr- 
ried on in the three evenings between 
the time the girls arrived and Sunday, 
and within a week there were nearly 
100 small wooden houses going up in 
the town. 

There is no name for this peculiar 
state of society where women are want- 
ed to make homes and where money is 
laid down for them and paid to them to 
queen it over a home. A glaring head- 
line in an English paper once called it 
“The Barter of Women In America.”’ 
But among those who see the satisfac- 
tory after workings it is merely the 
good natured consent of the girls to ad- 
just themselves to their country, which 
is yet new enough not to be as evenly 
distributed as it will be when the twen- 
ty-first century man and woman come 
in.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Electricity and Vegetation. 

As there are a great many references 
in our scientific exchanges of late to 
the influence of electricity on germinat- 
ing seeds and growing plants we will 
state that such experime:™s are not 
new. Researches in that line were car- 
ried on away back in the fifties. In 1858 
H. F. Baxter of Scotland wrote as fol- 
lows in The British Botanical Review: 

‘‘As it may be considered alaw 2 
vegetable physiology that all plants 
have a tendency during the germinatica 
of their seeds to develop in two diamet- 
rically opposite directions, the root and 
the stem, the question arose, Might 
not this direction be influenced or coun- 
teracted by submitting the germinating 
seeds to acurrent of electricity? Accord- 
ingly, a series of experiments were un- 
dertaken which were carried out with 
elaboration of detail. After months of 
patient experimenting I feel justified in 
announcing that no definite conclusions 
were drawn from them as to the rela- 
tive effect of the electricity, although 
each series of experiments was varied 
and multiplied.’’—St. Louis Republic. 





The Suez Canal. 

A letter, recently published, from 
Bonaparte to his friend Paul I, the em- 
peror of Russia, shows that but for the 
assassination of the latter in 1801 the 
Suez canal might have been cut many 
years before 1869. Napoleon wrote that 
the British threatened to invade Egypt 
and that their pride and insolence 
should be rebuked. He added: ‘‘The 
Suez canal, which will unite the Medi- 
terranean and the Indian ocean, is sur- 
veyed. It is a work which can be fin- 
ished within a short time and which 
would prove to be of incalculable bene- 
fit to Russian commerce.’’ It is inter- 
esting to note that the diplomatic rep- 
resentative of France in Egypt at that 
time was M. de Lesseps, the father of 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, who finally ac- 
complished the great undertaking. 





Finger Rings In the British Museum. 

The large and varied collection of fin- 
ger rings includes some splendid speci- 
mens of Roman rings and some remark- 
able early Christian rings. Historically 
interesting is the gold ring of Ethel- 
wulf, king of Wessex, which was found 
in a cart rut at Laverstock, Hampshire ; 
as also one found near York which be- 
longed to his daughter Ethelswitha, the 
sister of Alfred the Great. Nor must 
we forget the gold signet ring of Mary, 
queen of Scots. On the face is engraved 
the royal arms and the supporters of the 
kingdom of Scotland, with the motto, 
‘*In Defens’’ and her initials, ‘‘M. R.”’ 
—Good Words. 





What Happens. 

In a written examination on physical 
geography one of the questions was: 

“What happens when there is an 
eclipse of the moon?’’ 

A boy with rather an admirable knack 
of getting out of a difficulty wrote the 
following answer: 

‘‘A great many people come out to 
look at it.’’—London Answers. 





His Proper Sphere. 

Author—Mary, I’ve made a mistake 
in my calling; I’m not an author, but a 
born chemist. 

Author’s Wife—What makes you 
think that, Horace?’’ 

Author—Well, every book I write 
becomes a drug in the market. —London 
Answers. 





His Little Scheme. 
**How is this, Florence? Here is a 
guitar in place of your mandolin?”’ 
“*Yes, mother. Paul Davis took my 
mandolin in mistake for his guitar. He 
will return it tonight when he comes 
for his guitar. ’’—Detroit Free Press. 





EFFECTS OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 


Yerrifying to Some Birds and Beasts, but 
Not to Others. 

The human voice may or may not be 
terrifying to wild animals. Two Adiron- 
dack boys once hid behind a little bush 
on the banks of the West Canada creek 
and yelled, screamed and howled at a 
big blue heron across the stream, with 
no other result than to make the bird 
stare about in curiosity. It was only 
when both boys leaped to their feet, 
wildly waved their arms and did some 
bigh kicking that the bird flew away. 

Woodchucks, red squirrels, muskrats, 
mink and various others of the small 
animals seem to fear the human form, 
but not the voice. Foxes flee at a lively 
gait when a man yells, but deer have 
been known to almost run over men 
that were talking in loud voices. Log- 
ging teamsters in the woods yell and 
swear at their horses in voices audible 
a mile away, but deer lie in their beds 
comfortably less than half a mile dis- 
tant. Bears do not usually monkey 
around in the vicinity of men, except 
during berry time, when they are some- 
times on one side of the bushes while 
human berry pickers are on the other. 

The human voice is very soothing to 
wild birds of various kinds, such as 
robins. They will often come very close 
to a person who talks to them, and turn 
their heads from side to side, much as 
caged birds—canaries, for example—do, 
but if a person is robbing the bird’s nest 
the voice adds greatly to the terror of 
the birds. It is related of a swallow 
that it had in some manner broken its 
leg, which was observed by a woman as 
the bird flew about. She went out, called 
to it and spoke to it, and after a while 
the bird came so near as to be taken in 
the woman’s hands, who then put the 
leg in splints, setting it properly and 
putting on a soothing ointment. The 
bird flew away and was soon chirping 
with the rest of the birds in the air, its 
leg having been relieved of pain evi- 
dently by the bandages. 

The old story of a lion that allowed a 
man to pick a thorn ont of its inflamed 
foot and dress the wound, thé refused 
to eat the man, may be truthful, since 
dogs, cats. elephants, horses and a good 
many other animals have remembered 
kindness as well as evil.—New York 
Sun. 





FANCIES OF INVALIDS. 


Queer Longings of People Who Make Busi- 
ness For the Doctors. 

About the manner of serving their 
food patients sometimes have curious 
fancies. In one case a woman flatly re- 
fused to take her beef tea unless the 
bread which accompanied it was cut in 
the shape of diamonds, while in another 
it is always necessary to serve the food 
in a blue bowl, for out of nothing else 
whatever will she take nourishment. 

A boy who was attacked with scarlet 
fever showed great disinclination to 
take his food, but finally agreed to swal- 
low what was necessary provided he 
was fed in the following way: The beef 
tea, or whatever was to be given him, 
was put into a silver teapot, the spout 
was placed in his mouth, and in this 
manner the food was poured down his 
throat. 

An elderly gentleman who spent much 
of his time hunting in Africa, on being 
asked if he fancied any particular dish, 
replied that he would like a bit of ele- 
phant’s foot. Under certain circum- 
stances this dish is a dainty and nour- 
ishing one, but the price of elephant be- 
ing prohibitive, this elderly nimrod 
was forced tocontent himself with beef- 
steak instead. 

A clergyman with a broken leg had a 
great longing to put on a pair of stilts, 
a pastime which he had never yet tried, 
while a man whose leg had been ampu- 
tated, although admitting the impracti- 
cability of the wish, declared that a 
passion for skating had so seized upr 
him since the loss of his limb that he 
regretted being operated upon chiefly 
on that account.—Philadelphia Times. 





Where He Was. 

A visitor from Manchester had been 
invited to address the Sunday school. 

**‘I am reminded, children,’’ he said, 
“of the career of a boy who was once 
no larger than some of the little fellows 
I see before me. He played truant when 
he was sent to school, went fishing every 
Sunday, ran away from home when he 
was 10 years old, learned to drink, 
smoke tobacco and play cards. He went 
into bad company, frequented stables 
and low taprooms, finally became a 
pickpocket, then a forger, and one day, 
in a fit of drunkenness, he committe’ a 
cowardly murder. Children,’’ he con- 
tinued impressively, ‘‘where do you 
think that boy is now?’ 

**He stands before us!’’ cried the chil- 
dren, as with one voice. —Sketch. 





A Chestnut. 

Much bewildered Lady Landholder 
(who has been struggling for quite an 
hour with a land tax form, to elderly 
stand-on-my-dignity landlady) — Can 
you tell me, Mrs. Neall, how many 
perches go to a rood? 

Mrs. N. (with severity)—No, I can- 
not; but I can tell you it’s not original, 
for I’ve heard it before somewhere. — 
Sydney Bulletin. 





She Had Been There. 

Mrs. Nouvo Reesh—She called mea 
barmaid, and I flew at her and pulled 
her hair. 

Mrs. Tonlofty—Oh, how terribl.! 
Still even that didn’t justify you in 
fighting her. 

Mrs. Nouvo Reesh—Yes, but if you 
had ever been a barmaid you would 
understand how mad it made me.— 
Clips. 





The proportion of women to men ir 
2. United States is greatest in New 
England, were the women are in e) 
cess. It is least in the far west, whe: 
the number of men exceeds that of. ti 
women. 


The home secretary, the secretary {: 
war and the secretary for India recei, 
each a salary of $25,000 per year. 


Liver Ills 


Like biliousness, dyspepsia, headache, cousti- 
pation, sour stomach, indigestion are promptly 
cured by Hood’s Pills. They do their work 


Hoods 
com Pills 


Best after dinner pills. 
% cents. All druggists. 

Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
The Pill to Hood’s 












THE GOLD CLARION. 
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ARTIST SIGN PAINTERS. 


Men of Genius Who Have Engaged In 
Humble Ewployment. 

Commonly there is not a great deal 
of real artistic value in the signs that 
distractingly illuminate the streets of 
our cities and towns. It is, however, 
interesting to note that there have been 
in the annals of art not a few instances 
of noted artists whom stress of misfor- 
| tune compelled at times in their career 
| to take to this employment—at least 
| temporarily. Some of the old masters 
| did not hesitate to turn their brushes to 
| work of this kind when necessity com- 
manded, and there have been many 
swinging signs of old taverns through- 
out Great Britain painted by men of 





failed to fill their pockets with guineas. 
Du Maurier once painted signs, and 
more than one of his contemporaries 
could if he would tell a tale of similar 
employment of his brush. 

In the Listory of American art there 
have been some cases of men who found 
sign painting more remunerative than 
work of a higher character. Perhaps the 
best known was Matthew Pratt of Phil- 
adelphia, a talented portrait painter, 
who, having a family to support, hon- 
estly turned his hand in intervals of 


and banners for political conventions. 

On the other hand, there are not a 
few instances of sign painters abandon- 
ing their craft fora higher sphere in 
art. And of American artists especially 
a number have begun in this humble 
line. J. G. Brown at the outset of his 
career painted the signs of the landscape 
pictures with which the old New York 
Broadway stages were decorated. Henry 
Smith Mount, a brother of the more 
talented William Sidney Mount, though 
a sign painter, executed some creditable 
pictures of still life and became an A. 
N. A. in 1832. W. S. Mount, first asso- 
ciated with his brother, showed a capa- 
city for a higher order of art. He was 
one of our early genre painters, devot- 
ing himself mainly to depicting the hu 
morous side of American rustic life. 
Francis A. Silva and Arthur Quartley, 
the marine painters, now dead, began 
their careers as sign painters. So did 
William McGrath, the clever genre 
painter, who of late has been painting 
subjects a la Alma Tadema. Worthing- 
ton Whittredge and William Louis 
Sountag, both now well known as land- 
scape painters, were painting signs to- 
gether in Cincinnati a little more thap 
40 years ago. —Detroit Free Press. 





The Irish Laborer In England. 

It isasked, Why should the Irishman 
come over to make the gmy and reap the 
crops in England and Scotland, and 
how is it that he goes home again and 
does not stay? That he comes over is 
evidence that he is not unwilling to 
work. He is sent for by the farmer be- 
cause his wages are low. That he re- 
turns home is not a matter of sentiment 
alone, nor due to the fact that he returns 
to a Roman Catholiccountry. The win- 
ter is milder than in Scotland, the rent 
is cheaper than paying for lodgings in 
Scotland, the turf fire is warmer and 
more cheerful than the small coal he 
must buy at high price in Scotland. 

The turf fire costs him perhaps £3 for 
the family for all the year. While the 
man works abroad the family live 
cheaply at home and till the potatoes 
and fatten the pigs. There are thus good 
reasuns Why migratory labor should pay 
the Irish peasant best, and the change 
is welcome to him when life would oth- 
erwise be very monotonous. Boys and 
girls look forward to the end of their 
school days and to the time when they 
may go to the harvesting; or, still bet- 
ter, to the ‘‘oil works,’’ where some 80 
shillings a week may be earned. The 
Irish peasant requires no one to teach 
him his own interests in this respect, 
and he works hard for a spell, looking 
forward to the idle winter, before him 
at home.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 





They Didn't Smoke, 

In his boyhood Judge Charles B. An- 
drews of the Connecticut supreme court 
was much more lively than his brother, 
President Andrews of Brown univer- 
sity. A writer in the Springfield Repub- 
lican tells a story of the way he got 
ahead of some of the college boys when 
he was a freshman at Amherst. It was 
the custom then to smoke out the fresh- 
men. A party of a dozen or more of the 
fellows would enter the room of an un- 
suspecting boy, light their pipes and 
smoke until the victim gave in and of- 
ered a treat. When they came into An- 
drews’ room, they were without their 
Pipes and had no tobacco about them, 
but with a stern voice one fellow handed 
Charles $1 and ordered him to go out 
and procure pipes and tobacco for the 
crowd. Charles went out and soon re- 
turned with 99 pipes and 1 cent’s worth 
of tobacco. What the boys did to him 
for his audacious act is not related, but 
it is a fact that they did not smoke him 
out that night. 

Wanted—A Husband. 

A good joke was played on the girls 
of a provincial town recently by the 
young men of the place. The boys had 
been rather remiss in their attentions to 
the young ladies, and had been going to 
the theaters, parties and so on until 
the girls grew tired of being left out in 
the cold and decided to show their in- 
dependence. 

Consequently 15 of the girls hired a 
box at the theater and made a very 
charming theater party. The play was 
‘*Wanted—a Husband,’’ and the gir.s 
sat serene through it all, never dream- 
ing that the wicked boys had taken one 
af the largest flaring posters, ‘‘ Wanted 
—a Husband,’’ and fastened it in front 
of the box so that all the audience 
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Watermelon Cake. 
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Pink, stirring in one-half cup of stone 
raisins the last thing. 
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Augusta Water Company 


The annual meeting of the stockholder” 
the Augusta Water Company will be hee 
at the Company’s office in Augusta, 0! 
day, the twentieth day of July, 15:/', a! 
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When you pack for a summer outing, do not forget to take 
some Ivory Soap. You will enjoy your baths the more for not 
having to use the soap furnished by the hotel. 
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She is the woman who always seems 
glad to see me. She never makes apolo- 
gies if her housework is not all done. 
ghe never talks ill of her neighbors, nor 
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—— pelieves ill of them without absolute 
— roof. She is interested and pitiful in 

SUp. ai the cares and trials of others. She 
OD Pp helps them to look on the bright side by 
ly sensible advice. She is not a “new 
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woman.” : 
some might call her old in years, but 


is ever young at heart, entering alike 


he 
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Eclipse Wooden . 


Fairbanks Stee| 
Windmills & Towed 


TANKS. 


Send for Catalogues. 


“Hearts that are fond hearts never grow old; 
Hearts that are true hearts, never grow cold; 
Hearts that are worthy of bearing the name, 
In life’s tield of action, beat ever the same. 


She reads the best literature and dis- 
cusses it intelligently. She always looks 
straight at the truth of things. If you 
ask her advice she will tell you to begin 
with, “Whatever you do, do right,” and 
then will help you find the right. When 
[have stayed closely at home for some 
time and get tired and affairs seem to be 
getting into a snarl, a call upon her rests 
me, untanglesthe knot, and makes life 
look brighter. I come away soothed, 
refreshed, with greater love and confi- 
dence in my fellowmen. 

There are many such women in the 
world,—would there were more. You 
meet them in the home, the church, the 
Grange, on the street, in the cars. She 
jsnot always a pretty woman or a young 
woman. She is not always a church 
member, but she is always a Christian. 

She may never have belonged to any 
kind of a club. She is seldom a rich 
woman. She is more likely to be one 
who has passed through hard experi- 
mees and deep trouble, which has 
varmed and softened her heart towards 
the troubles of others. 

She reminds me of what George Eliot 
wrote: “The middle aged who have 
lived through their strongest emotions, 
but are yet in the time when memory is 
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LYMAN, ivaon Born emplative, should surely be a sort of 
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plined and consecrated to be the refuge 
and rescue of early stumblers and vic- 
tims of self despair.”’ 

You have all metsuch women. Some- 
times they are strangers to you person- 
ally, but you can see from their faces, 
some action or some word, that they are 
one of those. Have you ever sat beside 
astranger in a car, hall or public place, 
and felt the magnetic attraction of their 
very presence, making you almost be- 
lieve in Marie Corelli’s theory of ‘‘elec- 
tric circles?” Such people are surround- 
ed by an atmosphere of good, through 
which evil cannot penetrate. Why 
should we not believe they are sur- 
rounded by good angels? Who can esti- 
mate the amount of good such a woman 
may do, ina quiet home life? I believe 
it will count far greater than much of 
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was always calm and peaceful. ‘Ah, 
no! I have days like others when things 
go wrong and the world looks dark, 
then I go to work and fill my mind with 
something else.’ Therein lies the secret 
of many cures of aching hearts. Work! 
Work for yourself, if need be. Far bet- 
ter work for some one else, with a clear 
conscience and a charitable mind. Then 
shall we so fill our circle with the might 
of truth and love, that sin and sickness 
cannot enter.—Mrs. V. P. DeCoster, in 
Oxford Democrat. 








Watermelon Cake. 

Two cups of sugar, one cup of butter, 
beaten together; three eggs, beaten light; 
one-half teaspoonful of soda dissolved 
in one cup of milk; one teaspoon of 
cream of tartar sifted in with three cups 
of flour, Take apart of this mixture, 
color with strawberry coloring, flavor 
With vanilla, put in the white, then the 
Pink, stirring in one-half cup of stoned 
raisins the last thing. 


Chocolate Almonds. 

Blanch and brown as many almonds as 
you wish. Have sweetened melted choc- 
dlate prepared, and in this stir the al- 
nonds. When they are thoroughly 
‘oated take out with a fork and drop on 
buttered white paper to harden. Melt 
the chocolate over hot water, sweeten 

by adding some chocolate cream fondant. 
Jannual meeting of the stockholder © 
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Stains of Ink on Leather. 

Ink stains on leather may be removed 
by Several applications of powdered ox- 
lie acid in water; the proportion is a 
‘easpoonful of the acid to half a pint of 
Water, This should be painted on the 
‘tain and after a few minutes wiped off. 
When thoroughly dry repeat the process. 
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For the Voice. 

It is said that a good remedy for 
“engthening and clearing the voice is to 
the white of an egg with the juice 

4 lemon and sweeten it well with 
“Ugar, and use as needed. 
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A Versatile Woman. 


Mrs. Bertha M. Donelson of Nashville 
originated and developed the plan of the 
woman’s department of the centennial 
of 1897. She drafted the constitution 
and planned the entire work for both 
city and counties, organizing through- 
out the state county boards of women 
commissioners. Mrs. Donelson is a 
woman suffragist, a White Ribboner and 
a Daughter of the American Revolu- 
tion. Together with her husband and 
cousin, she organized the Ladies’ Her- 
mitage association, a patriotic or- 
ganization for the preservation of the 
Hermitage as a memorial of General 
and Mrs. Andrew Jackson. Mrs. Donel- 
son is familiar with organized work, 
has made a study of parliamentary law 
and is a fine presiding officer. To the 
woman’s board she is invaluable, bring- 
ing to it rare enthusiasm and adminis- 
trative ability as marked as unusual. 
Her election as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee in 1894 was a compli- 
ment, she being the youngest member 
of the board. —Boston Woman’s Journal. 





Woman Suffrage In the Church. 

The great Methodist Episcopal church 
Is meditating a more liberal and en- 
lightened policy toward its women. The 
Pennsylvania conference has voted to 
accept women as lay delegates, and at 
no distant day the general conference 
(which once denied admission to Frances 
Willard) w4ll grant a place to women as 
voting delegates. This will, of course, 
lead speedily to the ordination of women 
to the Methodist ministry. The impor- 
tance of giving women their rightful 
piace in the government of the church 
and in its preaching and pastoral serv- 
ices can hardly be overestimated. 

When wemen help to formulate the 
expressions %f religious faith which con- 
tribute so powerfully to mold personal 
religious convictions, then the church 
will be humanized, °~d, whether it be 
& man or a woman who ministers from 
the pulpit, the genius of the church, the 
spirit of the religion he or she teaches, 
will be broadly and highly, strongly and 
tenderly, bravely and purely human and 
divine.—Caroline J. Bartlett. 


The Cheerful Woman. ’ 

Try and think less of yourself and more 
of others. If there is an opportunity of 
being kind, especially at home, don’t let 
it pass by. Do whatever you are asked 
cheerfully. Dou't frown and pout if 
some task falls to your share that you 
don’t quice like. 

Every time a face is puckered up in 
discontent and anger, it deepens some 
ugly looking wrinkle. Every time a lov 
ing, sweet expression is there, it leaves 
its unfailing impress on the face. 

Try and be gracicus to your friends 
and acquaintances, and if left alone to 
entertain any one who is perhaps not 
very amusing, try and appear interested, 
and don’t look bored and disagreeable. 
Always, when conversing, try to concen- 
trate your attention on the person you 
are talking with, as nothing shows such 
bad manners as a wandering attention. 


For a Girl of Modest Means. 

Absolute simplicity is the best and 
safest rule for the girl of modest means. 
Let her have but few dresses, but these 
good and neat, so as to look well to the 
last. In the quietest life, however, it 
happens that occasions arise when some- 
thing more festive is required. Very 
useful at such times it proves to have a 
pretty collarette or front easily adjusted 
over a plain guwp, and while not costly, 
yet smart and becoming. For a home 
dinner or a small evening party, or any 
modest and unpretentious entertainment 
for which full dress is not de rigueur, 
something of the kind is essential. 








Bread.—Sift one quart of flour twice, 
half a teaspoon salt, one tablespoon but- 
ter or lard, one tablespoon good dry 
yeast (after it has been pulverized) and a 
small pinch of sugar. Mix with enough 
warm water to make a soft dough. Set 
to rise, then work into it all the flour 
necessary and knead thirty minutes. 
Place in the baking pan; when it rises 
put to bake in a moderately quick oven. 





A Use for Rags. 

Never throw away rags because they 
are dirty, but place them to soak in cold 
water. When these rags are washed, be 
they of wool or cotton, they will be use- 
ful in cleaning the house. 


A Scalp Cleaner. 

To clean the scalp beat up the yolk of 
an egg in halfa pint of warm rain water 
and rub it on to the skin with a piece of 
sponge. Afterward rinse the hair with 
warm water. 


Dye in Cotton Stockings. 

To set the dye in cotton stockings put 
a good handful of common salt in the 
washing water. 











Where to Keep Fish. 
Keep dried and smoked fish, etc., in a 
cellar, nota larder where milk, butter 
or cream stand. 





Corn Meal Muffins.—Sift one quart of 
corn meal twice, pour over enough hot 
water to make a smooth, stiff batter, 
add two tablespoons lard, three eggs, a 
light cup of flour and milk enough to 
make a thin batter suitable for muffins. 





Boiling the molasses used in making 
gingerbread improves it. The lard or 
butter used for shortening may also be 
heated with the molasses, and the mix- 
ture allowed to partly cool before mix- 
ing in the other ingredients. 





Men often come to want because they 
do not season their speech with the salt 
of common sense. 





Honey is wholesome, strengthening, 
cleansing, healing and nourishing. 





Asparagus is used to induce perspira- 
tion. 





It is much easier to love some people 





than it is to agree with them. 





The Ballot For Wonien. ~ * 

The legal and civil disabilities of 
women are a violation of human rights, 
an odious abuse of power on the part of 
the strong, with the cruel axiom ezr- 
ried out in action—‘‘might makes 
right. ’’ 

Woman is today fitted for civil liberty 
by the progress she has made and by the 
duties that have been thrust upon her by 
changed conditions, which compel ber 
to labor outside of domestic life for 
her own and her chi dren’s support. 
Women are just as capable of judging 
and determjning the use of just and 
equitable laws as are men, and have as 
strong a love of country and a patriot- 
ism as exalted and as pure. 

Possessed of the voting power, women 
will stand before the law equal with 
men. They will be able to not only re- 
dress their own wrongs, but to vote for 
purer men. If women go to the polls, 
fhe better class of men will go—those 
who are now conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, who have by their neglect turned 
municipal governments over to a class 
of men with whom they would not in- 
trust their purse for ten secgnds. Under 
such conditions every evil has been fos- 
tered that will drag down and ruin the 
youth of the land, for sons follow the 
father’s example oftener than the moth- 
er’s counsel when they pass from un- 
der their control. 

English municipalities are better gov- 
erned than those of America. There 
women vote, and the ballot is a symbol 
of dignity as well as of liberty, for it 
alone can give real citizenship. —Eliza- 
beth Lyle Saxon. 





The Overskirt. 

Occasionally on some of the latest 
gowns appears the overskirt, either real 
or else simulated by trimming. This 
week a city modiste completed a very 
handsome black grenadine gown made 
up over black moire, the watered silk 
showing with peculiarly rich effect 
through the meshes of the semitrans- 
parent black material. The bodice por- 
tion was made with a short point front 
and back. The underskirt of the black 
moire was closely gored on the front 
and sides and about one-third of the 
length just here was left plain. Below 
this, about seven inches above the 
knees, a deep Spanish flounce of the 
grenadine shirred at the top and fin- 
ished with a deep hem was set upon the 
skirt. This flounce was made of straight 
breadths of the grenadine and extended 
to the back, where it met straight box 
plaited breadths of the moire lined 
grenadine, the grenadine here covering 
the entire watered silk und&skirt, from 
belt tohem. The chief novelty of the 
gown was the addition of a roundcd 
apron overskirt edged with a plaitec 
chiffon frill that covered the plain moire 
silk on the front and sides at the top of 
the skirt disappearing at the back under 
the wide box plaits. The bodice tri 1- 
ming showed a combination of chiff._, 
black lace and jet ornament put on to 
simulate a yoke and a Spanish gira... 
—New York Post. 





Laura M. Johns, 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns, organizer for 
the National American Woman Suffr + 
association, has completed her tour of 
Arizona, ar’ has visited New Mexico 
on her way to Idaho. She has done good 


work in A. ona, having spoken more 
than 50 t. cs during her organizing 
campaign, 4d established clubs in all 


the important settlements of their most 
intelligent and progressive women and 
men, which means good results for the 
future. Th. Tucson Daily Star says: 

Mrs. Joh. : has made a host of friends 
for herself and the cause she so heroically 
and eloquently represents, and the pres- 
ent and future Arizona is and will he 
greatly indebted to her for the principles 
planted in the minds of the people, 
which will soon come to full fruition, 
as they have in Wyoming, Colorado and 
Utah. When this good time comes to 
Arizona, this brave, eloquent, indefati- 
gable worker in the cause of justice to 
her sex will be crowned the ‘‘suffrage 
queen of the new orient. ”’ 





The Newest Sweater. 

The newest sweater is made with a 
deep pointed V shaped yoke, which is 
outlined with little knots of the wool. 
The sleeves are decidedly puffed, thous) 
it is said that before long the sweater is 
to discard entirely this frill of fashion 
and that the sleeves in sweaters for both 
men and women are to be made alike— 
small. Sweaters in twocolors are much 
more the vogue than in one. Beige and 
white and fawn and dark blue are new 
color combinations. 

The sailor collar is now as much 
worn as the one which is straight, merely 
rolling over a little at the top, and, of 
course, every well regulated sweater 
buttons on the shoulders.—Chicago 
Times-Herald. 


Parses Swinging From a Chain. 

The fashionable girl these days lets 
her purse swing from a chain which she 
wears about her neck. 

The chain must be very fine and the 
purse of silver or gold mesh with a gate 
top. This idea is more gor novelty than 
convenience, for a purse dangling from 
one’s waist is apt to be a trifle annoy- 
ing. But it is the fashion, and so the 
girls are all doing it. A few of the far 
maids tuck part of the purse within the 
belt, as if it were a watch. 

Many of these woven gold or mesh 
purses are wonderfully beautiful. They 
not only have the gold ball top studded 
with jewels, but a tiny gem or two 
glistens among the woven gold threads 
of the purse itself.—New York Mer- 


cury. 
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WALTER BAKER & Co. Umte> 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 
} 





DORCHESTER, MASS. | 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


Atl 
ON EVERY CAN. 


“AVOID IMITATIONS: 





She Managed the Throttle. 
Miss Mary Houston, the daughter of 
President Houston of the Thompsonville 
(Conn.) Carpet company and ex-state 


senator, was at the throttle of the loco- | 


motive that drew the Hartford express 
over one of the roads out of Boston the 
other evening. 

Miss Houston has studied enginéering 
in this county and Europe and knows 
what she is about. 
not know that the hand of a young 
woman guided the flying train, which 
ran steadily as a grandfather’s clock 
and made the run on schedule time. 

The regular engineer and one of the 
Officials of the road were in the cab, to 
be prepared for any emergency, but it 
never came. Miss Houston handled the 
engine and the brakes like a veteran, 
blew the whistle at the proper places, 


made all the stops, eased up around the | 


curves and steamed valiantly up the 
grades and coasted cautiously down hill 
nll the way to Hartford. 

The officials of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford, the New England 
and the Boston and Albany railroads 
all said tcday that they knew nothing 
of any such feminine § at, 
Houston did run the train, and ran it 
well. —Philadelphia Times. 


Humane and Nervy. 

The monstrosity now being erected 
on the site of the late Tremont House— 
of blessed memory—causes much heavy 
teaming to be done up the steep grade 
of the lower part of Beacon street and 
affords a test of the nature of the driv- 
ers of the heavily laden construction 
drays. 

Not long since one of them, with 
four horses hitched thereto, was trying 
to turn the sharp curve of Tremont 
place when the panting horses stopped 
to breathe after their hard “collar 
work’’ upthe hill. The brutal driver 
began to beat them and had given one 
of the horses several blows when a la- 
dy stepped from the pave and remon- 


strated, seizing his whip and breaking | 


it into several pieces with her delicate- 
ly gloved hands in spite of the curses 
and harsh words which came from the 
man’s lips. She spoke kindly to and 
petted the poor horses, and amid the 


cheers of the bystanders told the aston- | 
ished driver how to manage and use his | 


willing team and saw them start afresh 
and nobly do their work.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


An Advanced Organization. 

The Pioneer club, a London organiza- 
tion composed of women, is more ad- 
vanced than any other similar asso- 
ciated body of women in the country. 
Started four years ago by 20 women, 
the membership now counts over 600. 
It is conducted on the lines of a man’s 
club, with sleeping rooms for members 
in its clubhouse, a restaurant, where 
once a week a club dinner is served, 
and a smoking room sacred to members 
only, where as yet nothing stronger 
than the cigarette is in use. Mrs. Mas- 
singberd is the founder of the club and 
is its first and still acting president. 
Some well known members of the club 
are Lady Henry Somerset, Olive Schrein- 
er, Lady Florence Dixie, Sarah Grand, 
Lady Hatherton and other famous wom- 
en. The mottoof the club is perhaps its 
best exponent, ‘‘They say—what say 
they—let them say.”’ 


Tone Handkerchiefs, 

Every one in Paris is going wild over 
the tone handkerchiefs just now. The 
linen threaa is dyed in fast colors before 
it is woven. and it is marvelous to see 
what delicace tones are obtained. The 


pale grays, blues and greens and dainty | 


shades of rose, lavender and yellow are 


most in demand. Some of the handker- | 


chiefs are perfectly plain, with the nar- 


row hem; some are edged with real | 


lace, while others are embroidered. One 
of the prettiest has a true lovers’ knot 
in delicate tracery; another, of pale 
rose, has a bowknot in one corner and 


garlands of forgetmenots in the other | 


corners. They vary in price from $3 to 
$6 each and look like cobwebs. They 
are all of exquisite texture and yet 
stand more real wear and tear than a 
coarser linen. 


An Oakland Woman. 

An Oakland woman has recently 
built a cottage, doing all the carpenter- 
ing, plumbing and painting herself. 
While doing it she never once hammered 
a finger, used a cuss word, joined the 
union, got drunk or went on a strike. 
A record to be proud of, is it not?— 
Newman Tribune. 

When dry mustard is used to season a 
salad, measure it exactly and mix it 
with the salt used. This will prevent it 
from lumping. as it has a tendency tc 
do when added alone. 

Milk keeps from souring longer in s 
shallow pan than in a milk pitcher. | 
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Pry! it | 
CHASE & SANBORN, Importers, Boston. 


The passengers did | 


but Miss | 


olumn. 


~ , “ 
> 

Poung Folks’ C 
St > —s 

“HOW DID YOU REST LAST NIGHT?” 
“How did you rest last night?” 

I've heard my gran’pap say 4 
Them words a thousand times—that’s right— 

Jes’ them words thataway! 
| As punctchul-like as mornin’ dast 

To ever heave in sight, 

| Gran'pap ‘ud allus half to ast— 
“How did you rest last night!” 











| Us young-uns used to grin, 
At breakfast on the sly, | 
And mock the wobble of his chin, 
and eyebrows helt so high ; 
| And kind. “How did you rest last night 
| We'd mumble an’ let on, 
| Our voices trimbled, and our sight 
Was dim, and hearin’ gone. 


o” 


* * * * . * *. 


| Bad as I used to he, 
| All I’m a wantin’ is 
As puore and calm a sleep for me, 

And sweet a sleep as bis! 
| And sol pray, on Jedgement Day 
To wake, and with its light — 
| See his face dawn, and hear him say— 
“How did you rest last night?” 

JAMEs WHITCOMB RILEY. 





DESIGNING DOLLS. 


| A Tiny Mise Who Has Made a Great Suc- 
cess In Drawing Paper Toys. 

The hundreds of people who see their 
children playing happily with paper 
dolls daily do not realize what a field 
for the labors of talented persons the 
| manufacture of these paper toys pre- 
| sents. One of the best known designers 
of paper dolls is Miss Marguerite Mc- 
Donald. She is now a young miss of 16, 
but she was only 13 years old when her 
dolls, whose designing had been het 
amusement and play, was brought to the 
| attention of one of the largest art pu>- 
| lishing firms of the country. The firm 
was so pleased with the artistic quality 
| and original character of Miss Margue- 
rite’s work that an offer was promptly 
made to her for it, and the little girl 
| found th:@ her play had become profit- 
| able. Since the first of her dolls became 
| popular, her pretty handiwork has been 
| much added to, until her doll family is 
large and distinguished. 

Marguerite is the daughter of a naval 
| officer, and her home is in Washington, 
although she was born in New York. 
| New Yorkers have a still further claim 
| upon her from the fact that her mother’s 
family live there, too, and Dr. Rogers, 


long the pastor of the church at the cor- 


| : 
MARGUERITE M’DONALD. 
| mer of Twenty-first street and Fifth 
avenue, was her great-grandfather. 
Marguerite’s mother says that when the 
| young artist was a small child, a mere 
baby, indeed, she saw a pencil one day 
and took hold of it at once as if she 
| knew how to use it. This fact was so 
striking, as well as unusual, that her 
| mother noticed and remembered it, and 
felt sure her little daughter would show 
a talent for drawing when she grew 
older. This she did very soon, and her 
painted dollies were the Seliens of all 
the children of the neigMborhood long 
before they became an article of sale in 
| the shops. They were comical enough 
at first, though from the very start her 
originality of design showed itself. 

The publishing firm have been very 
much interested in the little girl from 
the time they saw her first productions. 
Last Christmas a year ago they sent her 
| amost beautiful gold watch, set with 

diamonds, at which you may imagine 
she was much pleased. Miss Marguerite 
is a pupil of the Washington High 
School. Her talent is a perfectly nat- 
ural one, she having had no instruction 
beyond that which is got at the public 
schools. She means to be an artist, and 
hopes some day to use the brush in more 
ambitious work than her dolls, pretty 
as they are.—-Philadelphia Press. 








HOW THEY WENT TO THE BALL. 


Once upon atime there wasa young 
man very much in love with a young 
lady, but her parents were against him. 
They thought their daughter was tvo 
good for a common farmer. 

Well, one night there was a ball, and 
if there was anything her folks detested 
it was dancing. Frank was determined 
to go to this ball, and take his lady love, 
of course, for there would be no pleasure 
for him without her. But the question 
was, how was he going to get her con- 
sent to go, her parents being so much 
against it. Fortune favored him. One 
day while he was out riding he met her 
in the road. They exchanged greetings, 
then he broached the subject of the ball. 

“You would like to go, Carrie, 
wouldn't you?” 

“Yes, of course I would.”’ 

“Then let’s go.” 

She looked upin surprise. “I can’t 
go,and you know it, Frank. My par- 
ents would never conseat in the world.” 

A bright idea struck Frank. ‘I tell 
you what,” he gaid, droppivg his voice 
into a confidential tone, “‘when the night 
comes you go up stairs, pretend to go to 
bed, then, after your folks have retired, 
you get ready, open your chamber 
window, I will have a ladder there be- 
fore hand, and all you wil! have to do is 
to come down this ladder into my arms, 
and away we go.” 

At first she refused this proposal, but 
Frank pieaded so hard, and she did want 
to go so much, at last she consented. 

Well, the night came; they did as 
they had planned. Away they went to 
|the ball, and enjoyed themselves very 
| much. But when they got started for 

home Carrie was very nervous. She was 
|afraid her father would find out about 
| it, and if he did she would get a severe 


jina loud voice, “*Who's there?” 


| “Ob, father, don’t shoot me.” 





iscolding. She would not let Frank 


come any nearer than the gate, but bade 
him good-night there. 

She reached the ladder all right, and 
got part way up, when, thinking she 
beard a noise, she stepped backwards, 
lost her balance, and fell into the rain 
barrel. Her father, hearing the noise, 
theught it was burglars, so, snatching 
his gun, he hurried out, and demanded 
Whepb 
stricken voice say, 
Turning 
he perceived Carrie in the rain barrel. 

“Whv, Carrie!’ he cried in astonish- 
ment. drvupping his gun, ‘How in the 
Dickens came you out here?” 

Poor Carrie did not know what to du 
or say. 
walking in my sleep, and fell out of the 
window.” 

*But what does this ladder mean?” 
demanded her father. 

Carrie was slightly confused, but 
quickly recovered herself and said: 

“After I fell out of the window, the 
doors being locked, I went and gota 
ladder to get back to my room, When I 
was near the top a rung broke, and | 
fell into the rain barrel.” 

Her father, thinking his innocent 
daughter had told the truth, assisted 
her into the house, and she went to her 
room 

| have a word of advice for you, 
Frank, which I will give you free of 
charge. Itis this: The nexttime you 
take your girl to a ball be sure the rain 
barrel is out of the way. 

MINNIE WARREN. 


Charades for Little Folks. 

Nothing amuses the children more 
than entertainments in which they take 
part themselves. Ina certain circle of 
of children in New York city a number 
of parties have been given this winter, 
at each of which some special outside 
entertainment was provided. 

Atthe last moment, at one of them, 
the mother of the small hostess found 
that her plan of amusing the children 
with Punch and Judy was frustrated. 
In despair, charades were resorted to, 
and, thongh the children were very 
young, the ages ranging from 5 to 10, 
the evening proved a prenounced suc- 
cess. 

The simplest words were taken, repre- 
senting concrete action. Music, carpet, 
birthday, an improvised Pullman car 
with porter importuned to make upa 
berth calling forth latent histrionic abil- 
ities from a small girl who volunteered 
to be the lozenge boy. 

The fun was kept up until every child 
had been in at least one scene. When 
the youngsters were going, a small boy 
of 7 was asked what part of the evening 
he liked the best. 

“The part where I acted,” promptly 
replied the little fellow, the charms of 
posing transcending even those of sup- 
per, the usual attraction for young 
guests. 


he heard a terrror 





Dear Boys and Girls: I have not writ- 
ten for a loug time, so I thought [ would 
write to-day, being itis dull and lone- 
some. I am not going to school now; 
our school closed two weeks ago. Our 
teacher's name is Annie Bibber, and | 
like her very much; for the last day we 
had ice cream and lemonade. It was 
very good indeed. Each one of the 
scholars put in things to make it out of. 
For our stock we have 2 horses, 6 cows, 
13 sheep, 6 lambs and 8 pig kind. We 
have quitea lot of apples on our trees this 
year. I have a grandma who is 90 years 
old next September, and she is down to 
Lisbon visiting. I think she is smart for 
a lady like her. For pets I have a little 
kitten which is three months old. It 
caught a mouse ip the shed the othe 
day, for | saw her when she jumped at 
it, and my sister, too. How is that fora 
smart one? If any of yourkittens caught 


amouse at that age, write and let me 
know. If they have, I say they are 
smart, too. There is quite a lot of 
strawberries this year. Our neighbor 


sold $2 worth last week, and we could 
have sold as much if we wanted to, but 
we ate them all as fast as we picked 





them. Yours truly, 
Lishon. MATTIE HATCH. 
Dear Little Readers of the Farmer: 


This is the glorious Fourth of July—the 
day our land was made free. I suppose 
you will all celebrate, some one way and 
some another. The little folks of this 
place were going to havea picnic in the 
grove but it has been too wet and they 
have had to be contented to play in 
doors and have alot of goodies to eat 
and nice baked beans, baked in the 
ground by a boy fourteen years old, his 
tirst, but Ido not think it will be his 
last, as bis father bas a big crew around 
most of the time. His mother will be 
very glad to have him help so much 
about the cooking. I was very much 
pleased with a visit from him this morpn- 
ing with a dish of his beans, just steam- 
ing hot, for breakfast. Two of my boys 
went to Danforth on their wheels, yes- 
terday, to the horse trot. Hope you 
have all had a good time and have been 
good boys and girls, for good boys and 
girls make good men and women. 
Reed Plantation. AUNT JULIA. 





Dear Girls and Boys: I thought I 
would write you a few lines to-day. I 
am a girl eleven years old. For pets I 
have one cat, a kitten and a calf. My cats’ 
names are Puss and Nimrod, and my calf’s 
name is Jersey. My school is keeping 
now and I go most every day. I study 
fourth reader, geography, arithmetic, 
grammar and spelling. I have caught 
sixteen rats in a rat trap this spring. 
There were three white ones among them. 
I have caught three woodchucks in a 
steel trap this summer. My father lives 
on afarm; he takes the Maine Farmer. 
He has three horses, two cows, two pigs, 


nineteen hens, a rooster and twenty 
chickens. It is raining quite hard here 
to-day. I helped make the flower gar- 


den and the vegetable garden. Yours, 
with good wishes to all the young folks. 
Caribou. PEARL REYNOLDS. 





It was an ll-year-cld Alfred girl who 
defined a grass widow as one whose hus- 
band had died of hay fever. 








can now be devoted to other uses. : 
Its former delightful smelling and 4 
delicious tasting contents are dupli- 
cated in quality and flavor in None 4 
—Such Mince Meat, a pure, whole- 3 
some, cleanly made preparation for 3 
mince pies, fruit cake and fruit 
puddings. 


NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 
saves the housewife long hours 3 
Fof wearisome work and gives the 
family all the mince pie they can 3 
desire at little cost. A package makes 3 
two large pies. toc. at all grocers. 
Take no substitute. 


On the receipt of your name and address and the name 
of this paper, we will mai) you post free ‘‘Mrs.Popkins 4 
Thanksgiving,’ a book by a famous humorous writer. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 
Syracuse, N. ¥. 
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At last she stammered, “I was | 


Almost every man 
in America has 
some digestive 
trouble. When 
men meet, the 
greeting usually is 
“Well how are 
you?”’ That de- 
velops health 
talk. The man 
who has no stom- 
ach or bowel 
trouble is almost a 
_ curiosity. Trouble 
pe _is men take no 
——“care of them- 
selves. They work 
as if their bodies 
were made of iron 
and their brains of steel. They eat as if 
they had copper stqgiachs and bowels of 
brass. By and &y, — = nature re- 
bels. Then come headaches, nervousness, 
bad blood, liver and kidney troubles; health 
goes and strength goes. It is really won- 
derful how much abuse the human body 
will stand! It is equally wonderful how 
quickly it will recover from abuse if one 
helps in a rational, natural way. 

It was to give just such help that Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets were prepared. 
They are for constipation and torpid liver, 
and in curing those derangements—cure 
many complications and resultant diseases, 
such as sick and bilious headache, dizzi- 
ness, sour stomach, loss of appetite, indi- 

estion, or dyspepsia, windy beichings, 
‘heartburn,”’ pain and distress after eating, 
and kindred derangements of the liver, 
stomach and bowels. They are mild in 
action— merely supplementing nature. 
They are the result of years of study and 
experience, and there is nothing else like 
them—nothing so effective. If your drug- 
gist tries to sell you something else he 1s 
either ignorant or makes more money out 
of the other thing 


e 
We « Give « Away 
Absolutely free of cost, for a 
LIMITED TIME ONLY, 
The People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser; 
By R. V. Pierce, M. D., Chief Consulting Physi- 
cian to the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, 
a book of 1008 large pages and 300 illustrations, 
in strong paper covers, to any one sending 21 
one-<cent stamps to cover cost of mailing on/y 
Over 680,000 copies of this complete Family Doc- 
tor Book already sold in cloth binding at regular 
price of $1.50. WoRrLD's DISPENSARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD, 
Arrangement of Trains in Etfect June 21, 1886. 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 11.10 A. 
M.. 12.50, 1.20, 111.00 P. M.. 12.55 A. M., via 
Brunswic 









an Augusta, and 11.10 A. M,, 
1.26P.M via Lewistw ane Winthrop; leave 
Brun, wick, 1.38 and 2.30 P.M. *12.20 A. M., 
1.50 A. M., (night) leave Bath. 1.15 P. M., 


and 112.00 Midnight; leave Lewiston, (up- 
per) 12.08 and 2.35 P. M.; leave Lewiston 
(lower) 12.50 and f11.2¢ P.M. ; leav+ Gardiner, 
2 20, 3.25 P. M,, t1.22 and 2.40 A. M.; leave 
Augusta, 2.35. 3.47 P.M,andtl.45and 2.55 
A M.; leave Skowhegan, |2 55 P. M.; leave 
Waterville, 2.30 and 3.30 A. M., 6.45 (mixed), 
1.38, 3.17, 4.20 P.M 

FOR sT. JOHN and AROOSTOOK OO: 
Leave Bangor 5.00 A. M. and 3.20 P. M.; 
leave Bangor for Elleworth and Mt. Deser?- 
ferry and Bar Harbor, 5.15 and 6.45 A. M 





(to Mt. Desert Ferry,) 9.10 A_ M., 3.15 and 
4.45 P. M., and 8.2u and 11.35 A. M., Sundays 
only; for Buekeport, 7.20 A. M. 1.00 and 


5.05, except Saturday and Sunday, and 7.00 
P. M., Saturdays only 

A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. and 
1.00 P. M., for Lewiston and Farmington. 
Evening trains leave Portland at 5.10 P. M. 
for Lewiston ; 5.05 P. M. for Brunswick, Bath, 
Augusta, anc Wate: ville 

The mid-day trains connect for Rockland, 
Farmington, Phillips, Kingfield, Rangeley, 
Nort: Anson, Skowhegan, Belfast, Dexter, 
Dove anc Foxcroft and Bucksport, and night 
trains rur every night between Boston and 
Bango, and Bar Harbor, connecting at Brune- 
wick for Lewi-ton, Bath, and by waiting at 
junction point. for Skowhegan, excepting 
Monday morning» and for Belfast, Dexter, 
and Bucksvor'. e* cepting Sunday mornimus 

FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, aug Wir 


STATIONS: Leave St. John 630 A. M. and 
4.10 P. M. leave Hoult, 9.00 A. M. and 
2.15P.M via B.& A., 4.30 P.M. via C. P.; 
leave St. Stephe . 7.30 A. M., 6.00 P. M,; 
leave Vanceboro, 10.00 A. M. an’ 7.30 P.M 

leave Bar Harvwor, 7.00, 10.30 A. M., 4.10, 8.45 
P. M., Sundays 5.40 A. M.: leave Ellsworth, 
8.08, 11.48 A. M. 1.25,540an" 10.10 M.; 
and Sundays, 6.48 A M., and 2.00 P. M.; leave 
Bucksport, 5.5), 10.00 A. M., 3.50 P.M.; leave 
Bangor 7.00. 9.30 A.M, 1.40, 8.00 aad 11.26 
P. M. 8.15 A. M., Sundays only; leave Dover 
and Foxcroft’ (s Dexter) 6.45, 7.00 A. M., 
1.1:,4.20P. M.:;: leave Be fas 7.00 A. M., 
1.20, 3.45 P. M.; leave Skowhewan 8.10 A. M., 
12.55 P.M.; leave Waterville (v:. Winthrop) 
8.57 A.M., 2.26 P. M.; (viv Augusta) 6.44, 9.00, 
11.00 A. M., 2.25 3.18, 10.08 P. M., 1.10 A. M., 
94 M., Sundays only; leave Augusta. 


3.0 ». 3.60, 11.00 P, M.. 


1.560 A.M, and 16 A. M., Sundays only; 
leave Bat). 7.15, 10.35 A. M., 4.00 P M' 
12.00 (mic night), and 10.55 A. M., Sundays 
only; leave Brunswick, 7.4 11.05 A, _ 
12.34, 4.28, 4.45 P. 12.35, 3.00 A. M, 
(night); 11.20 A. M,, Sundays only; leave 
Fari:ington, 8.25 A. M_= 2.4. P. leave 
Lewisto (upper! 7.10, 10.20, 10.40 A.M 4.26 
P.M.,and Sundays 8.50 A. M., 4.10 P, M.; 
leavy Lewiston (lower) 6.4 10.1) A. M.. 6.20, 


11.26 P. ¥ , 10.30 A. M., Sun: ays only. 

The mid-day express train runs cuily, leav 
ing Sundays from Portland 12.50 3 ° 
Bru wie 1.38, Augusta 2.35, Waterville 
4.13, arrive at Bangor 4.35 P. M. connecting 
fo. ene fron Lewiston an Bath, but not for 

an. 

The morning train from Augusta, and fore- 
noon trains from ngor and Lewiston. cop 
nect for Rockland. Trains run between Aa 

sta and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, anc 

tween Brunswick and Lewiston, at couveu 
ient hours, for time of which, as we!! ss tim 
of trains at stations aot mentioned above, re’ 
ereice may be had to posters at stations an> 
other public places, or Time Table Folder w' |} 
be cheerfully furnished on application to wae 
neral Passenger Agent. 


tDaily. 
PAYSON TUCKEK, 
F. E. Boorusy, Vice Pres. & Gen’ M'v'r 
‘ton'l Pass. & Ticket Ag’t. 
June 20, 1896 


KENNEBEC STEAMBOAT CO. 


FOR BOSTON! 


Daily Service, COMMENCING June 15, 1896 
—_— = Str. DELLA COLLINS 

4’ be will leave Augusta at 

1.30 P. M., Hallowell 

. 2, connecting with the 


—AND— 
SAGADAHOC, 
Which alternately leave Gardiner at 3.35 P. 
M., Richmond 4.20, Bath at 6, and Popham 
_ ach at 7, daily, (Sundays excepted) for Bos- 

D. 

RETURNING, will leave Lincoln's wharf, 

Boston, every evening (Sundays excepted) at 
6 o'clock, for landings on Kennebec River, 
arriving at Bath in season to connect with 
early morning boat for Boothbay and adjacent 
islands, and trains on Maine Central and Knox 
& Lincoln R. R. 
; ES, from Augusta, Hallowell and Gar 
diner, $2; Richmond, $1.75; Bath, $1.50. 
Round trip tickets to Boston and return, from 
Augusta, Hallowell and Gardiner, $3.50; Rich- 
mond, $3; Bath, $250, good for the season. 
Staterooms $1, $1.50, and a few very large 
ones $2.00. Meals 50c. 

ALLEN PARTRIDGE, Agent, Augusta. 

C. A. Cog, Agent, Hallowell. 

Joun 8. Ryan, Agent, Gardiner. 

As. B. Drake, President. 


CITY OF AUCUSTA. 








Collector’s Notice. 


Notice is hereby given that the taxes as- 
sessed on the polls and estates of the city of 
jagasta for the year 1896, were committed to 
J. R. Townsend, Collector of said city on the 
13th day of June, 1896. That by a vote of the 
City Council of said city, said taxes are due 
and payable to said Collector, on or before the 
19th day of September, 1896, and that an 
abatement or discount of five per cent. will 
e allowed on all taxes assessed for the year 
1896, which shall be voluntarily paid to said 
collector on or before the 20th day of August, 
1896, and interest will be added to all of said 
taxes remaining unpaid September 19th, 
1896, from that date. 

.. TownsEnD, Collector. 
1806. 10t33 


Augusta, June 15, 





A Chance to Make Money. 

Ihave berries, grapes and peaches, a year 
old, fre-h as when picked. | use the California 
Cold process, do not heat or seal the fruit, just 
put it up cold, keeps perfectly fresh, and costs 
almost nothing; can put up a bushel in ten 
minutes. Last week I sold directions to over 
120 families; anyone will pay a dollar for 
directions when they see the beautiful sam- 
pies of fruit. As there are many people poor 

ike myself, I consider it my duty to give my 
experience to such, and feel confident any one 
can make one or two hundred dollars round 
home in a few days. I will mail sample of 
fruit and complete directions, to any of your 
readers, for eighteen two-cent stamps. which 





is only the actual! cost of the samples, ‘ 
etc,tome. Francis Casey, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Poetry. 


THE OTHER WORLD. 


BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


It lies around us like a cloud, 
The world we do not see; 

Yet the sweet closing of an eye 
May bring us there to be. 


Its gentle breezes fan our cheek 
Amid our worldly cares; 

Its gentle voices whisper love, 
And mingle with our prayers. 


Sweet hearts around us throb and beat, 
Sweet helping hands are stirred, 

And palpitates the veil between, 
With breathings almost heard. 


The silence, awful, sweet and calm, 
They have no power to break; 

For mortal words are not for them 
To utter or partake. 


So thin, so soft, so sweet they glide, 
So near to press they seem, 

They lull us gently to our rest, 
They melt into our dream. 


And, in the hush of rest they bring, 
*Tis easy now to see, 

How lovely and how sweet a pass 
The hour of death may be :— 


To close the eye and close the ear, 
Wrapped in a trance of bliss, 

And, gently drawn in loving arms, 
To swoon from that to this :— 


Scarce knowing if we wake or sleep, 
Scarce asking where we are, 

To feel all evil sink away, 
All sorrow and all care! 

















Sweet souls around us, watch us still, 
Press nearer to our side; 

Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 
With gentle helping glide. 


Let death between us be as naught, 
A dried and vanished stream ; 
Your joy be the reality, 
Our suffering life the dream. 


THE FACTORY BELL. 


There comes a sound in the morning gray, 
When a few faint gleams are heralds of day; 
And it calls the bosoms by cares opprest 
Back from the peace-giving country of rest— 
Calling them back to the workshops’ heat, 
To the benches long and engine’s beat, 
Where the brow of the worker must ever be 
wet 
In the dew of his streaming, honest sweat. 
Tis the factory bell, the morning bell, 
Harsh are the notes of its tuneless knell, 
Calling them back from the dreamland fair, 
Calling them back to the world of care, 
The loud-clanging factory bell. 





And all in a moment the streets are alive, 
As the toilers pour out, like the bees from a 


hive; 

The streets are awake with the tramp and 
the noise 

Of the workers—the men, the women, the 
boys. 


Onward they pour to the factory gates, 

Behind which the meagre-paid labor awaits— 

The labor that stifles the mind and the soul; 

And, just as they reach them, there sounds 

the last toll— 

Of the factory bell, the morning bell. 

Harsh are the notes of its tuneless knell, 

Calling them back from the dreamland fair— 

Calling them back to the world of care, 

The loud.clanging factory bell. 

But when the great engine is laboring slow, 

And the last few sunbeams with gold are 
aglow ; 

When the heart is content and the brows be. 
come dry, 

And the evening is drawing her veil o’er the 
sky, 

The work is all over, the tools laid away, 

All bright for the use of the soon coming day. 

Hark! all of a sudden a rush and a bound, 

For sweet to the ear comes the now welcome 
sound— 

Of the factory bell—but the evening bell; 

Welcome its tones in the evening swell; 

Calling them back to the fireside bright, 

And a pleasant meal in the gray twilight— 

The welcome factory bell. 


— Our Story Teller. 
A REDEEMING ACT. 


Dave was a coward, and he had al- 
ways borne the reputation of arrant 
cowardice ever since he had crawled 
over the side of his dugout cradle to 
wallow along with the underfoot world 
on the white sand before his parents’ 
cabin door. Though country born and 
bred, a passing thunderstorm struck 
him with terror, and the sight of the 
black waters of the “‘crick’’ caused a 
remarkable agitation of his knees. He 
‘was a coward pure and simple. The 
bristling of a coon routed him uncondi- 
tionally,and a determined possum could 
rob the henroost before his very face. 
Indeed, Dave was a coward, and his 
cousin, Sue Spivey, laughed uproarious- 
ly when the poor fellow perpetrated his 
initial and only act of boasting. He 
had said to her one day very solemnly 
and no doubt sincerely: 

**Toe purtec yo’ honah an happiness 
I ’ud th’ow away my wuthless life.’’ 

Ordinarily Dave’s speech was unpol- 
ished and provincial, but on this occa- 
sion it rose to the dignity of what he 
felt the occasion demanded. 

Sue knew full well his timorous dis- 
position and would have thought it safe 
to count on his poltroonery in any 
event. But a day was sadly near which 
proved to her the full worth of the poor 
fellow’s grandiloquent assertion. 

Long before the late unpleasantness 
and until this day Honeypath was only 
a siding, where occasional trains took 
water and passed each other. Two or 
three log shanties, without special pre- 
tensions to any architectural dissimi- 
larity, marked the site of the town, dis- 
tinguishing it from the vast area of im- 
penetrable swamp that backed it and 
the arid waste of sandy bottom through 
which the glistening, polished rails of 
the grand trunk line writhed and sinu- 
ated. Along that glowing metal high- 
way troops of both armies passed and 
repassed, gazed at curiously by the few 
old women and senile males left in the 
village, but exciting no other emotion 
than a blank curiosity that died out 
even before the white mist of the fine 
sand stirred by the soldiers’ feet had 
settled behind the retreating bands. 

Dave was a native of Honeypath and 
lived with an aged father in one of the 
shanties. Sue dwelt with her mother in 
another near by. Dave’s father was a 
hot blooded southerner, whose patriot- 
ism answered to the first call to arms, 
but Dave was timid, fearful of the smell 
of powder and refrained from action, 
preferring to suffer the opprobrious epi- 
thets which were liberally bestowed up- 
on him and the contempt of the county 
generally to facing he knew not what 
horror upon the battlefield. He was not 
a philosopher and could not plead in ex- 
tenuation of his neutrality that the 
martial slaughter of his brother man 
was a crime and that the wholesale sac- 
rifice of human life was immoral. 

Dave was simply a coward and accept- 
ed meekly the obloquy which the con- 
dition imposed, not even the taunts and 
cutting sarcasm of pretty Sue Spivey 
being able to rouse the instincts of bat- 

tle in his craven soul. 

Before the strife ended Sue’s mother 
‘was gathered to her final rest. being 














put out of sight. in the little sandy 
graveyard, with only the comment of 
the two remaining neighbors. And then 
Dave and Sue toiled early and late in 
order to wring from the starving acres 
an unvaried livelihood of yams, corn 
bread and bacon, more often the corn 
bread without the embellishment of po- 
tatoes and bacon, particularly during 
the weeks after a hungry foraging party 
had passed that way. 

One day Dave was working among 
the young potato vines in an open arid 
field behind the cabin, when Sue ran 
out to him in troubled haste. 

“Oh, Dave, I'm pow’ful skeered!’’ 
she panted. 

‘*Skeered o’ what?’’ he asked, with- 
out intermission of the bent labor. 

**Some—some soldiers just went down 
the road, an they spoke to me—sassy 
like.’’ She hesitated, and Dave looked 
up to see her pretty face scarlet and her 
brows bent together in angry Jines. 

“Well, what did they all say?’’ he 
demanded in his accustomed slow drawl 
after waiting in vain for her to proceed. 

‘‘They ’lowed they all was a-comin 
back. ’’ 

“Who was they ennyhow?’’ he asked 
uneasily, his face blanching in antici- 
pation of the martial visit. 

“They was Mosby’s men, I ‘lowed, 
an they was five of ’em.’’ 

‘‘Our fellers?’’ a little surprised and 
straightening his back. ‘‘Come on back 
to the house, Sue,’’ and, shouldering 
his hoe, he trudged stolidly on before. 
**Don’t you be skeered,’’ he continued 
as they reached the yard. ‘‘I reckon 
they won’t do nothin.’’ 

Of the two it would have been mani- 
fest to the most casual observer that he 
was the worst ‘‘skeered,’’ but he walk- 
ed on till they reached the house, and 
Sue cried out: 

**Yonder they come now—all five.”’ 

Dave’s face blanched to a sallow 
whiteness, but he pulled her quickly ix 

side the coor. 

‘*‘What you gwine to do?’’ Sue asked 
nervously, keeping near her cousin, but 
he apparently did not hear. He had 
taken down a rifie that had belonged to 
Sue’s brother, who had also offered up 
his life on the altar of the cause, feav- 
ing his weapon to his sister as a means 
of defense in just such emergencies as 
this. 

‘*What you gwine to do, Dave?’’ the 
giz] persisted, coming closer and laying 
her hand on his arm. Dave shook sever- 
al cartridges into the cylinder of the 
winchester and waited in silence, ap- 
parently not aware that Sue had touch- 
ed him. Only a few more moments to 
wait and teen the last act in the com- 
monplace little tragedy. A loud pound- 
ing at the rickety cabin door and a de- 
risive, imperative voice demanded: 

‘“‘Hi, in there, open up, or we'll 
make splinters of yer ole door.’’ The 
threat was garnished by several strong 
expletives and accompanied with more 
vicious pounding. 

Then for answer went the spiteful 
snap of the winchester, followed by a 
surprised howl of pain, more voluble 
profanity and footsteps in rapid retreat. 

Dave went to the window, and 
though a knothole in the shutter review- 
ed the situation of the enemy. Then 
though the aperture the rifle again spoke 
with decisive, leaden emphasis, and 
when the smoke cleared away the man 
inside beheld one of the besiegers lying 
prone across the freshly hoed potato 
rows, while another limped painfully 
in the rear of the retreating trio. 

In the short silence that followed the 
last shot the arid topography of Honey- 
path seemed to flash before Dave’s 
vision, *each peculiarity standing out 
strong and clear. The fine, white sand, 
covered everywhere with fat leaved 
prickly pear and cactus that bloomed 
perpetually in big butter colored flow- 
ers; the bright, blazing sky, the heat 
that rose up and hung heavily over man 
and beast, the many insects that sat out 
in the furnacelike sun, rattling shrilly 
with very joy. Then the dense shade of 
the murky shadowed swamp and the 
big scaly back scorpions and dainty mul- 
ticolored lizards that played an eternal 
game of hide and seek among the rot- 
ting rails of the old snake fence. 

The trio had disappeared into the 
swamp, and Dave calmly refilled his 
rifle, waiting as though lost in thought. 
Presently from the rear of the cabin 
came the harsh command: 

**You cowardly bushwhacker in there, 
come out an fight like a man! If ye 
don’t, we’ll burn ye an yer shanty an 
the gal with ye.”’ 

There was no opening in the rear of 
the cabin, the logs were thick and the 
chinks were well stopped with clay, so 
that Dave could not return a leaden an- 
swer to this brutal challenge. He fin- 
gered the rifle nervously and looked at 
Sue. 

*‘Oh, Dave, don’t open the door, ’’ she 
pleaded, meeting the earnest look bent 
on her face from beneath the brim of 
Dave’s frouzy slouch hat, ‘‘I ain’t afeer- 
ed toe burn.’’ 

His lips blanched, his knees were 
wobbly with fear, but he had not for- 
gotten the one boast of his poor, pinch- 
ed life, uttered so long ago. ‘‘Toe pur- 
tec’ yo” honah an happiness I ’ud throw 
away my wuthless life.’’ He uttered 
the words again monotonously, finger- 
ing the rifle that was held limply in 
his shaking hands. 

Poor Sue! There was no answering 
laughter in her soul now for those gro- 
tesquely sententious words which broke 
in husky monotone on her tearing like 
@ last prayer. 

In that moment Dave, who had al- 
ways been a coward, who had all his 
life long borne meekly the scorn and 
opprobrium attached to the character, 
he whom heretofore nothing could 
arouse to a sense of his degradation, 
calmly arose to the very pinnacle of her- 
oism. 

“I’m coming out,’’ he called and 
shooting back the bolt he stood on the 
cabin step before them. 

**Fall back and yive him ashow; he’s 
coming out, boys!’’ She clung to him, 
pleading : ‘‘Dave, don’t! There’s four to 
one. Don’t go!’’ But he pushed her 
gently backward into the room. 

**Bolt the door behind me!’’ he said 
and passed out. 

Sue stood motionless in the center of 
the room waiting for it to begin. Dave 
pulled the trigger of his gun and turned 
the corner and instantly four weapons 
barked with one voice. 

Sue heard something heavy fall 
against the side of the cabin; then in- 
stantly the sharp, clear utterance of a 
winchester answered the carbines again 
and still again. One carbine only an- 
swered ; then all was still ; only the fret- 
ful warbling of a wren in the nearby 
Cherokee rose hedge breaking the tense 
silence of the drowsy afternoon hush. 

Anxiety conquering terror, Sue drew 
back the bolt, throwing the door wide 





open. A broad stream of yellow light 





and a rush of heat met her, passing over 
a figure on its knees that always trem- 
bled at the sight of deep water. Dave 
Was gasping his last breath. Bleeding 
and shattered, he crept to her feet, aft- 
er the manner of a faithful dog, to die. 
In the grave gray eyes that were raised 
to hers there was the light of the exal- 
tation of a passing spirit, triumphant 
over the shadow « . death which already 
darkened them. His lips moved in the 
contortion of a smile that broke into an 
articulate murmur, 

“I done said that toe purtec’ yo’ 
bonah and happiness I would th’ow 
away my wuthless life—an I done hit.”’ 

And Dave, with the crimson glory of 
his ‘‘wuthless life’s’’ blood streaming 
from many wounds, passed to the jnudg- 
ment reserved for him from the begin- 
ning of all things. 

The wren shivered out her fragmen- 
tary song to heaven, the perfume of the 
Cherokee rose filled the air of the fad- 
ing day, and the setting sun, streaming 
through the cabin door, touched the 
still figure of Dave, wrapping him in 
molten splendor as though with the 
face of a dying god. 

Poor Dave! Though a coward all his 
life long, he had earned the reward of 
heroism at the very end. ‘“‘Greater love 
hath no man than this, that he lay 
down his life for his friend. ’’—Detroit 
Journal. 


IN POSSESSION, 


**What outrageous conduct!’’ exclaim 
ed Mrs. Fielding, gazing at her daugh-. 
ter with wide open eyes. 

**Very extraordinary!’’ agreed Ethel. 
“T never heaed of such a thing in my 
life!’’ 

‘IT should hope not!’’ returned Mrs. 
Fielding. “What would your poor, deat 
father have said if, during his lifetime, 
a young man had come to propose for 
your hand, and, on being refused by 
you, had expressed his intention of stay- 
ing in the house until you accepted 
him? I’ve not even read in novels’’ 
(with a fine touch of scorn) ‘‘of such a 
preposterous notion. Did he—did—did 
he seem firm about it, my dear?’’ 

‘‘Frightfully,’’ Ethel assured her— 
“frightfully firm, and you should just 
see what a chin he has. It would make 
three of mine.”’ 

‘“‘What did you say?’’ asked Mrs. 
Fielding. 

‘*What could I say? I’ve already told 
you everything. I met him, as you 
know, at the Marchant-Mainwarings, 
and after our first introduction saw 
him almost every day during the fol- 
lowing month. The night before I came 
home he proposed to nie, and I—well, 
you know what Isaid. He then declared 
his intention of asking me again every 
six months and didn’t seem to care in 
the least when I assured him that my 
answer would be just the same, however 
many times he asked ame. Well, it is 
exactly six months today since the—the 
first time I told him that I couldn’t 
think of marrying him.”’ 

‘“‘And he ‘expressed his intention of 
staying here—in this house—till you 
said, ‘Yes?’’’ put in Mrs. Fielding. 

Ethel nodded. 

‘“*‘Then,’’ was Mrs. Fielding’s deci 
sion, ‘‘we must send for the police. ’”’ 

“Oh, no—no—no—no!’’ ejaculated 
Ethel springing up. ‘Please don’t do 
that. He’s sure to go. He—he’s very 
gentlemanly, mother, and I’m sure he'll 
behave himself if he does stop. Besides 
if he fought the policemen—and I’m 
sure he would fight—there’d be such a 
scandal!’’ 

Yes, Mrs. Fielding agreed that the 
affair would give Market Norbury a 
month’s food for tittle tattle if the 
strong arm of the law were to intervene. 

“I will see the young person myself!’’ 
exclaimed the elder lady majestically. 

**Don’t be harsh, mother,’’ said Ethel 
blushing a little, “‘hecause, after all, 
you know he’s’’— 

‘*Head over heels in love with you? 
Of course,’’ rejoined Mrs. Fielding. 
“Of course he is. If he weren’t, I 
should suspect him of having evil de- 
signs on the plate. Leave him to me, 
Ethel!’’ 

So saying, Mrs. Fielding swept mag- 
nificently into the drawing room. 

But severe as was her tone and stern 
her mien Dick Waterbury declined to 
budge. He apologized for the gross rude- 
ness of his decision, but nevertheless re- 
fused to spike his guns and retire. Dur- 
ing the altercation Mrs. Fielding dis- 
covered that he was a young gentleman 
of 25, with an ample income, and a 
small country seat that stood sadly in 
need of some one to look after it. 

Twenty minutes later Mrs. Fielding 
returned to her daughter. 

‘*My reasoning had no effect on him 
whatever,’’ she informed Ethel; ‘‘none 
whatever. I suppose he must remain. 
He may be in a more sensible frame of 
mind in the morning. Don’t let the 
servants know anything about the real 
state of things, but pretend that we 
have invited him to stay here and say 
his luggage will arrive in due course.’’ 

The result was: (1) That Mr. Rich- 
ard Waterbury gained his point and 
staid at Pleasant View. (2) That only 
his fixed determination to win Ethel 
Fielding would have led him to take 
such a desperate step. (3) That Ethel by 
no means deceived the maternal judg- 
ment when she expressed herself indig- 
nantl¥about Dick and his resolution. 
(She let slip his name+Dick—sev- 
eral times unthinkingly.) (4) That it 
was the general opinion in the kitchen 
that the gentleman who had come so 
saddenly—w ithgut a any luggage—was a 

‘man in possession.’’ (5) That he seem- 
ed to the kitchen a very well dressed 
man in possession. (6) That the gentle- 
man immediately sat down and wrote a 
long letter, which was given to the 
housemaid to post. (7) That he wired to 
another address for some clothes. (8) 
That the letter was addressed to Mr. 
John Blunt, Friar’s Court, Temple, 
London. (9) That, in the opinion of the 
kitchen, “‘Friar’s Court’’ sounded like a 
low place for any gentleman’s friends 
to live in. 

* * * * * * 

Dick Waterbury had been with the 
Fieldings a week and still showed no 
signs of departing from his resolution. 
He had soon made himself at home; he 
had broken the ice over the dinner table 
during the first night of his stay. Mrs. 
Fielding and her daughter had opened 
the ball by treating him with frigid po- 
liteness; but Dick had pretended not to 
notice their manner, and rattled on so 
gayly that he effectually dispersed the 
cold barrier which the ladies had at- 
tempted to place between themselves 
and their self invited guest. 

After dinner he regaled them with 
comic songs, anecdotes and news of the 
day which had failed to penetrate to 
the fastnesses of Market Norbury. So 
very agreeable did he make himself, in- 





,upon that 





DOMESTIC MARTYRS. 


Lots of women suffer constantly, 
and seldom utter complaint. 

Good men rarely know the pain 
endured by the women of their own 
household, or the efforts they make to 
appcar cheerful and happy when they 
ought to be in bed, their suffering is 
really so great. 

Our habits of life ona dress tell 
sadly upon women’s 
delicate organiza- 














just where 
thedanger } 
lies, for 
their 
whole fu- 
ture may | 
depend 


knowledge, 
and how to 
overcome it. 

There is no 
need of our de- 
scribing the ex- 
periences of 
such women 
here, they are 
too well known by those who have suf- 
fered, but we will impress upon every 
one that these are the never-failing 
symptoms of serious womb trouble, 
and unless relieved at once, a life will 
be forfeited. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound never fails to relieve the distress- 
ing troubles above referred to; it has 
held the faith of the women of America 
for twenty years. 

It gives tone to the womb, strength- 
ens the muscles, banishes backache 
and relieves all pains incident to 
women’s diseases. 


» 








deed, that by bedtime he had quite won 
Mrs Fielding over to his side. Ethel 
kept very close to her mother all the 
evening, he noticed, and would neither 
play nor sing, although she could do 
| oth very nicely. On the following day 
L.s clothes arrived, and on the third 
day a letier, addressed to him in a bold, 
masculine hand. He appeared to peruse 
this letter with much interest, and the 
one he wrote in reply he delivered to 
the housemaid with special imstructions 
that it was to be posted before 6 p. m., 
at which hour the Market Norbury mail 
eart was dispatched. The housemaid 
told the cook that for a man in posses- 
sion the newcomer wrote a very elegant 
hand. This letter, too, was addressed to 
that low place, Friar’s Court, Temple. 

So, by the time Dick had been located 
at Pleasant View seven days he was 
quite on friendly—nay, intimate— 
terms with his hostess and her daughter. 
Every morning when he met the latter 
at the breakfast table, seizing an oppor- 
tunity of course when Mrs. Fielding 
was not present, he had asked, ‘‘Well?’’ 
and Ethel had shaken her head very de- 
terminedly and made the most of the 
exceedingly dimpled chin, which only 
represented one-third of Mr. Water- 
bury’s. During the whole of that week 
Dick had never once been out. The 
kitchen commented severely on this 
point. It savored more of the ‘‘man in 
possession’’ than anything else he had 
done. 

‘‘He’s been sent, and he’s got to 
stop,’’ was cook’s verdict. ‘“‘And mis- 
tress is making the best of a bad job by 
treating him as a gentleman guest. I’ve 
always understood that the poor master 
left her comf’able off, and I can’t un- 
derstand how she’s lost her money. I 
suppose it’s a mine or something. 
Thank goodness! I’ve got all my little 
savings wrapped up in a stocking and 
locked in my box!’’ 

Seven days had gone—the seventh 
night had come, and still Ethel remained 
obdurate. But she paid, her mother 
noticed, considerable attention to her 
toilet and wore her prettiest dresses. 

. . * * * ca 

What was that? 

Mrs. Fielding sat up, bathed in cold 
perspiration. 

What was—there it was again— 
scratching on the window? She listened 
—her heart beating a wild tattoc 
against her ribs. Yes—there again— 
somebody was trying to break in! 

Only a sliding door separated Mrs. 
Fielding’s room from her daughter’s. 
Her teeth chattering in time with the 
wild throbbing of her pulses, Mrs. 
Fielding crept out of bed and, the slid- 
ing door being partly open, into her 
daughter’s room. Ethel was slumbering 
peacefully, but a touch awoke her. 
There was a hurried explanation in 
whispers from Mrs. Fielding, and then 
the two women, clutching each other 
for comfort, stole into the outer bed- 
room and once more listened. The 
scratching had ceased, and only a shuf- 
fling sound could be heard. Then there 
were footsteps on the gravel walk, and 
then the scullery window (which was 
immediately beneath) was shot up with 
a force that denoted a careless haste on 
the part of the midnight intruder. 

‘*A burglar!’’ exclaimed Ethel, pale 
to the lips, for she was only 19 and an 
ordinary girl with ordinary nerves. 

Unconsciously her lips formed the 
word ‘‘Dick!’’ 

“T’ll wake Mr. Waterbury,’’ said 
Mrs. Fielding. She tripped swiftly out 
of the room, down the passage, and 
rapped at her guest’s door. 

In almost less time than it takes tc 
relate it Dick found himself standing at 
his door, in dressing gown and trousers, 
trying to instill some calmness into the 
troubled breasts of Mrs. Fielding, he 
daughter, the cook and the housemai¢ 
—for Mrs. Fielding had aroused the 
servants, there being comfort in num- 
bers, even scared ones. 

‘*Stop here,’’ said Dick. “I'll gc 
down. If he doesn’t use arms I can 
manage him!’’ 

So saying, he moved quietly dowr 
stairs, and the women, afraid to be left 
by themselves, followed him at a re- 
spectful distance. A few moments and 
the darkness had swallowed up Dick’s 
form. An anxious interval followed, 
during which nothing could be heard. 

Suddenly there were a crash of crock- 
ery and a savage exclamation; then an- 
other crash ; then a whole series of crash- 
es. The cook and housemaid shrieked 
with fright. Mrs. Fielding grasped the 
banisters and trembled. Ethel trembled, 
too, for Dick—yes, for Dick. She loved 
him; she knew it now. His life was in 
peril. “ 

The house was filled with sounds of 
the struggle. A desperate fight was go- 
ing on in the passage leading to the 
kitchen. The women could dimly dis- 





cern the forms of the two men who, 
breathing in short, quick gasps, were 


struggling furiously for the mastery. 
Backward and forward they swayed, 
with clinched teeth and straining mus- 
cles. Still the women dared net move. 

The couple had fought their way down 


to the extreme eud of the passage and | 


were close to the scullery door. Sudden- 
ly a pistol shot rang out, there was a 
ery, a splintering of wood and a crash 
of glass, and the two va_ ished. 

A few seconds later Dick returned, 
his dressing gown half torn off his back. 

“He got away,’’ he exclaimed. ‘But 
he didn’t take anything. I'll get some 
things on and be off to the police sta- 
tion. %? 

The women gazed at their hero with 
fond, admiring eyes. Once again they 
breathed freely. Slowly they moved up 
stairs—all but Ethel. 

**Are you hurt?’’ she asked him, with 
infinite tenderness in her voice. 

“‘Only a bruise or two,’’ he replied. 
**T’ll soon set the police on his track. 
But first’’— 

He took her hand in his. 

**I said I would not leave the house,”’ 
he began. 

Ethel looked swiftly up the stairs to 
make sure they two were unobserved. 
Then she bent forward, quickly breathed 
**Yes’’ in his ear and fled to her room. 

= * oe * * * 

The police never caught the burglar, 
who got back to Friar’s Court quite 
safely, after catching the earliest train 
from a roadside station six miles from 
Market Norbury. 

Ethel quite meant her “‘ Yes,’’ and in 
due time was married to the ‘‘man in 
possession,’? much to the cook and 
housemaid’s wonderment. 

And Mr. John Blunt, reading the 
wedding announcement, chuckled soft- 
ly to himself. 

“It was a good idea of Dick’s!’’ was 
all he said. —Tit-Bits. 


HIS SPANISI ISH GIRL. 


I wondered why adie should be sit- 
Ging alone in the garden at 10 o’clock 
on a fine midwinter night. As Iremem- 
bered him, he had been a sociable sort 
of fellow, fond of gayety and pretty 
girls, and there was a cotillon going 
on indoors in the ballroom. I wondered, 
too, where his wife was, for he had told 
me he was married. 

It was six years since I had last seen 
him. We had been boys together, just 
out of college, and I had visited him 
for a summer in the southern part of 
the state, where his home had always 
been and where his family was one of 
the few ‘‘old’’ ones which could right- 
ly lay claim to gentility of other than 
mushroom growth. 

After that visit I had gone back to 
San Francisco and to a truly San Fran- 
cisco system of work, with the result 
that my health and spirits had steadily 
decreased, and at the end of these half 
dozen years I was obliged to come south 
for a long rest. 

I had chosen this delightful and 
quiet hotel in the hope that I might not 
have my peace disturbed by any of my 
numerous acquaintances, but here, the 
first thing, came down upon us in our 
retreat acrowd of wordlings from town, 
bent on dancing a cotillon. Barry had 
come with them. Why, then, I repeat- 
ed, was he not in the ballroom, and 
where was his wife? Perhaps she did 
not dance. But, in that case, why was 
either of them with the frivolous party 
that was turning our secluded spot into 
bedlam? 

For a moment longerI let my gaze 
follow a girl in white satin, who had 
fascinated me. She was very young and 
brilliant and erect, with the face a 
painter would. have chosen for Olym- 
pia’s, wreathed in vines and serpents. 

A high, unnaturally white forehead, 
with very black and very straight, thin 
brows, eyes long and flashing and cruel, 
a large nose, suggestive of the Hebrew, 
thin, red lips, continually parted in @ 
wild sort of smile over wonderful teeth; 
a brilliant color, a long face, black hair, 
parted and twisted low on one of the 
most columnar necks I had ever seen. 

It was not a beautiful face. In repose 
it was far from beautiful, but it was 
rarely in repose, and her laugh was the 
most bewildering thing imaginable. If 
she had been the heroine of a romance, 
men would have loved and hated her to 
the extent of the shedding of a great 
deal of blood, but in life today it is 
hard cash, not women’s faces, that ac- 
complish that. I took one last look at 
the demoniacal young face and then 
went to hunt up Barry. 

We had already met in the office, but 
had not had time to exchange a dozen 
words. I wanted to talk over old times 
and new times, so, when I drew near 
him, I scraped my feet and coughed, 
as being the approved method of break- 
ing in upon tetes-a-tetes and meditation, 
and when he started I said: ‘‘Hello! 
That you, Barry?’’ and took a seat be- 
side him on the bench. He offered me a 
cigar and gave me a light, from which 
I inferred I was not unwelcome. 

“What are you doing, mooning un- 
der a pepper tree? It seems to me danc- 
ing’s more in your line, or doesn’t the 
madam dance?’’ 

**Yes; she dances. ’’ 

*“‘Oh!’’ I said, and feeling slippery 
ground, proceeded to avoid it. “Came 
down from town tonight with the par- 
ty, didn’t you?’’ I asked. 

yo Tae 

‘*Heaps of pretty women.”’ 

“Do you think sof I admire your 
northern women more. They have more 
distinction too. Ours fade early, be- 
sides. ’’ 

‘“‘Well, there’s one girl there, by 
Jove, that makes up for a country of 
mediocrity—that witch of a flirt with 
the black hair and the very bare shoul- 
ders who is dancing with Thornton. If 
I didn’t happen to have some one I like 
better in the city, I think I'd go in for 
her.”’ 

‘**But she’s married, my friend.’’ 

‘*No? Who's the proud possessor?’’ 

oeF am. ” 

**You don’t say? Since when?’’ 

**Since five years ago nearly.’’ 

‘Well, it’s a little late, but permit 
me to congratulate you. She issuperb.’’ 

**Thanks.’’ And then we lapsed into 
silence, and I reflected upon the facility 
with which a well meaning man may 
put his foot in it. 

**You wonder at my not dancing, 
don’t you?’’ he said abruptly. ‘‘Well, I 
used to like it. I like it now, but I 
found Mrs. Barry was already engaged, 
so there was nothing for me to do but 
to order flowers gracefully and step out 
here—to reflect and recall. 

**Do you know,”’ he went on, ‘‘I had 
&@ romantic meeting and parting on this 
spot once, right under this very tree. 
It was just after I left you, six years 
ago—the meeting. I had ridden out 
from town on Nocturne. You remember 
her, the little black mare? I was walk- 


ing her along a road which ran about six 
feet from here, just about where 


| days of the hotel), when all of a sud- 
den she shied ut what looked like a bun- 
dle of old clothes under this tree. No, 
no; I wasn’t thrown, and I wasn’t res- 
cued by the heroine. It was not much 
of a shy, just enough to make me look 
again at the bundle and wonder what 
it was—it was dusk, you know—and 
then to’ notice that the bundle moved. 


woman, probably a Mexican. It was a 
Woman, or a very young girl, rather, 
and a deuced pretty one—a Mexican too. 
I could see that, even in the twilight, | 
for her eyes gleamed in the dark as on- 
ly a pair of Mexican eyes can gleam, 
and there was an added brightness, for 
the eyes were wet with tears. How dc 
I know? 
of course. It isn’t likely I was going to 
see a Woman prone on the ground a 
long way from the nearest habitation 
at nightfall and yet not offer her any 
assistance in my power. 

‘*Well, as I said, she was crying 
stormily, and I set about finding out 
why. She told a most blood curdling 
taleof parental cruelty. It wasn’t true. 
I’ve found that. out since. She was only 
16, but she could tell an extraordinari- 
ly good lie. As a matter of fact, she had 
found that a particular flame of hers 
was going to take another girl to some 
shindy. But the cruel treatment story 
did nicely, and I comforted her—she 
was such a mere child, I honestly 
thought. The lie was innocent enough. 
They aren’t taught to think a falsehood 
anything serious. She was just a trifle 
shy and shrinking, like a little girl whe 
puts her hands behind her and lowers 
her lashes at the advances of a stranger. 
In fact, that is exactly what she did. 
You should have seen those lashes. 
You'd have been just as big a fool as ! 
was and have staid until the moon 
rose and made an appointment for an- 
other meeting, and eventually you’d 
have fallen as badly in love as I did. 

‘*We always met under thistree. It 
was on her father’s land, but quite out 
of sight of the house. She said that if 
he were to find us together he would re- 
double his brutality, but I assured her 
that if we were discovered we would 
run off at once and get married. The 
child was in one of her acquiescent 
moods and lowered her eyes and agreed. 
Of course I could only manage to get 
away on Saturday evenings or Sundays— 
this is the anniversary of our meeting, 
by the bye; you see I cling to old mem- 
ories—but we made the most of our 
time. I never had been so infatuated as 
I was with that Spanish child, with her 
tawdry, bright frocks, her shy ways, 
her gorgeous eyes and her broken Eng- 
lish. She really was Spanish and not 
Mexican, I learned.’’ 

“They all are,’’ I ventured. 

**T know, but your sarcasm is wasted. 
In this case it was beyond question, and 
there was American blood in her veins, 
too—a little of it. 

“T insisted upon running away with 
her and getting married at sea, and, 
after no end of refusals, she finally con- 
sented. Oh, I was far too smitten, too 
ensnared, to have it occur to me then 
how a match of the sort would hamper 
my career; how an ignorant country 
girl would prove a thorn in my flesh in 
the critical town clique; what a social 
drag she would be upon me! I knew 
the family would raise particular Cain, 
but when a man wants to marry in spite 
of his family he is apt to look upon it 
as a small stone to be kicked out of bis 
path, and it takes him some time to dis- 
cover that his pebble is a good sized 
bow lder. 

‘*But we quarreled.’’ A long pause, 
while Barry lit another cigar from the 
old one and puffed it into glowing. I 
kept silence, and after awhile he went 
on: ‘You may think most women are 
fiery, but you should try a Spaniard. 
She got the cruel father—a harmless, 
shriveled up old fellow—to take her in- 
to town behind one of his trotters one 
day. She wanted to buy a gown, which 
she told him was for some kind of a 
baile out here, but it was really to get 
married in. I had brought her a sample 
of the stuff I wanted her to get; other- 
wise she’d have appeared in pink and 
green and white lace beyond a doubt. 

‘**Well, she saw me on the street with 
a city girl. I believe it was Nora Clarke. 
You remember her? She was the merest 
acquaintance, as you know, and I treat- 
ed her as one does any woman one hap- 
pens to meet. We passed a confection- 
er’s, and I, naturally enough, asked her 
to have some soda water. I don’t sup- 
pose I'd have done it if I’d known that 
Ysadora was around, simply because I 
was aware that she wouldn’t take it as 
an American fiancee would have done. 

**But she was around, and she thought 
I was doing the deadly devoted, so the 
next Saturday, when we were to have 
run away, she met me with reproaches 
and tears and deviltry generally. She 
wouldn’t listen to reason. She tore up 
the new gown and refused ever to mar- 
ry me or any other man, and she used 
some strong but musical Spanish. I fan- 
cy she was more jealous than hurt, but 
I—well, I was completely done up. To 
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**Wherefore I concluded it was a 


I dismounted and found out, | 
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say that she looked more beautiful than 
ever would be to put it weakly. When 
I saw her disappear for good over be- 
hind that clump of eucalyptus, I wea 
on the verge of suicide. Pity I stopped 
at the verge. 

**The fellow who has since built the | 
hotel bought this spot, that saw our 
meeting and our parting, when her old | 
father died, a year or so later. 

**You came along just as I was goi ing | } 
over old memories and wishing—I sup- | 
pose I should not say a _ 
it were six years ago, and that 
still blindly infatuated with my | 
ish sweetheart of 16.’’ 

I am not fond of the modern unfinish- 
ed story. I want to see the heroine laid 
in her grave by a host of weeping 
grandchildren, and the hero following 
her contentedly soon after, so I asked, 
**But what became of the girl?’’ 

**Nothing ever ‘becomes’ in real life, ’’ 
he answered. 

**Where is she now?’’ I persisted. 

“In the ballroom, dancing the cotil 
lon with Thornton. ”’ 

“*Then’’— 

“Yes. We made it up after her fa- | 
ther’s death and were married—on dry 
land—and have lived happily ever aft 
er,’’ he added, shrugging his shoulders 
and throwing away his c::«r.—Gwen 
dolen Overton in San Francisco Argo 
naut. 
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~ Barst Department, 


= is the mark for New England, 


Big at the Kite track, Old Orchard, 


friday, July 10. 
_ 
payard Wilkes, the great, little son of 
jcantara, paced a quarter in 30 seconds, 
sae half in 1.0314, finishing close to 
“a winner in 2.07, at Old Orchard, Fri- 


day: are Es 
The sale of the four year old Linwood, 
by Maine Prince, to parties out of the 
state, removes one of the promising colts 
from this section. He was not only fast 
pat stylish and a good road horse. 











The greatest trotter ever produced in 
Yaine is Cephas, by Cyril, the son of 
Glenarm. His record of 2.11 is not the 
sory of an exhibition heat or the first 
, race, for while a steady winner, this 

t gelding improves under trial and 
fights to a finish. 


in 





part four of “Great Horses,” pub- 
ished by The Horse, Review, Chicago, is 
st hand, and the character of the work is 
fally maintained. This number is de- 
soted to champion pacers and one gets 
here a correct picture of the flyers. The 
enterprise manifested by the Review 
merits recognition from all lovers of the 
horse. 

Trotwood, by Messenger Wilkes, a six- 
teen hand, four year old, should be well 
patronized. He is weil finished and a 
hold free roadster, having speed. It is 
remarkable how large a per cent. of the 
colts by this son of Red Wilkes fill the 
pill with the buyer of to-day. If our 
farmers are awake to the call, Messenger 
Wilkes will have a busy season this year. 








Maine is being searched over carefully 
and thoroughly by wealthy gentlemen 
seeking matched pairs. The demand is 
remarkable, and the price no object so 
jong as quality is assured. This field 
has repeatedly been urged in eur col- 
umns, and the man who is able, to enter 
and meet the call may be sure his pocket- 
book will be well lined. It is a good 
branch of the horse industry to cultivate. 





When heats are trotted or paced in 
208% at Rigby, with less than one hun- 
dred tickets cancelled at the gates, it 
looks as though the popularity of pool 
gelling as well as racing was losing. The 
«wy has been made that the only way to 
make races profitable was to sell pools 
ad run tubs, but even these do not 
ilways draw. Rigby track is unequalled 
in the East, is located within easy reach 
of 50,000 people, yet five hundred less 
mark the attendance the first four days 
bf its June meeting. Where is the ex- 
planation which explains? 





There is a great deal in that old 
maxim, ‘In times of peace prepare for 
war,” says the Breeder, and the shrewd 
horse breeder should be taking advant- 
age of the present time for what is sure 
tocome, and shaping his course accord- 
ingly. Itis not by any means too late 
to breed this season, though in many 
sections the bulk of the breeding has 
already been done. Still June is an ex- 
cellent month for breeding, in fact, one 
of the very best, as mares are much more 
certain to be gotten with foal then than 
during the first months of the year, and 
there is far less trouble or loss of the 
foals that are produced during the month 
of May, which will, as a rule, be the case 
where the mares are bred during June. 
Those who have good mares, and patron- 
ize first-class stallions, with plenty of 
size, breeding and action, together with 
perfect soundness and a fair amount of 
speed, will be sure to realize more profit- 
able returns than from anything else 
that can now be produced on the farm. 
There can be no question as to the sound- 
hess Of this position, and so often has it 
been repeated that its lesson should be 
heeded without further argument. 





“A fair to be 
useful must primarily be instructive, and 
atthe same time must encourage the 
people, who support it, to achieve better 
things. There is something to be 
if only of the progress being 
made, by watching a race contested by 
‘olts of good breeding reared in the dis- 


The Horseman says: 


learned, 


trict; there is nothing to be learned nor 
gained by watching a lot of crippled 
‘has beens’ toiling slowly and painfully 


‘round a half mile track in time several 
seconds slower than their records. Of 
tourse there are fairs and fairs; some 
we large and prosperous, and can afford 
‘o offer purses for the home bred pro- 
duct, and purses open to the world; 
others can only devote a modest sum to 
the speed department, and in these cases 
tis best to encourage the home breed- 


tts by providing races for their stallions | 2 


ind their colts, and if any thing is left 
Wer by attracting the best class of 
lorses possible. No one will find any 
fault if the breeders of the district are 
Wequately recognized. Where there is 
% breeding interest to encourage, it is 
etter to encourage younger horses in 
the slower classes than to devote the 
lion's share of the money to the out- 
‘assed animals referred to above. With 
State Fairs it is practically the same, 
*Xcept that the management has more 
Woney at its disposal. The breeders of 
the State should first be cared for before 
the general programme is made up. 
Steat success has at times been achieved 
vhen State associations of trotting and 
being horse breeders have joined hands 
vith State agricultural societies and con- 
lueted their meetings together. Un- 
lortunately we have too few such or- 
Stuizations, and some of these that do 
*tist are not ina flourishing condition. 
le breeders of every State should have 
oh reanization to protect and advance 
“ir interests. It is hard to expect the 
oe Fair Society to take proper care of 
Sreeders if they will do nothing for 
themselves, Nevertheless, there should 
ose every State Fair’s programme of 
purses for colts bred within the 
> ala ecocan boundaries, and it 
. uld, moreover, be the society’s aim 
make these purses sufficiently valuable 
"nant the State’s breeders not only 
© develop their colts, but also to race 
*m at their State meeting. The pros- 
Pde at present, that the fall fairs 
1896 will be even more successful than 
me of 1895, and there is an abundance 
me to effect the improvements sug- 





gested. We are now inthe month of 
July; the most of the fairs are held in 
August, September and October.” 
Right you are, and the Maine State Fair 
established this policy years ago, and 
adheres to it strictly. 


A WORD IN SEASON. 


One of the greatest drawbacks to har- 
ness racing is the slip-shod methods em- 
ployed at some tracks. Races are adver- 
tised to begin at 2 o’clock and it is after 
3 before the first heatis started. Next 
to the horses the judges are the most 
important feature. And how often do 
we see no provision made for men to act 
until the horses are on the track, when 
there is a scramble to get three men. 
In the hasty effort there is no attention 
paid to the qualifications of those select- 
ed and the result is ignorant and incom- 
petent judges, whose rulings disgust 
men who have paid their money to see 
honest sport. The majority of the track 
managers hiring professional starters 
have found it to their advantage to do 
80; that is, when they get good ones and 
not a counterfeit, asa number of men 
are who are seeking engagements on 
their nerve alone. The would-be starter 
and ‘‘prominent-citizen” judge are very 
plentiful this spring, and the quicker 
horsemen rise and make a vigorous pro- 
test against both the quicker they will 
be prevented from getting in their dead- 
ly work. Track managers should keep 
faith with the public, as it is the muney 
of the public that keeps the sport going. 
When you advertise to start at 2 o’clock, 
be sure and have your horses ready to 
start at that time. Give every man fair 
warning, and the man thatis not ready 
leave him. Don’t keep your crowd wait- 
ing on some man that thinks he can take 
his own time. 

Keep your stand clear and allow none 
but judge and clerk in it. When a com- 
plaint has been made by a driver don’t 
allow a dozen or more men in the stand 
to confuse and rattle the judges. If you 
can get your programme off at 5 o’clock, 
do it; don’t instruct the starter to drag 
the races along in the interest of privi- 
lege men. Make the sport as attractive 
as possible and cater to the best people. 
—Review. 








SHORTENING RACES. 


**There is a practical as well as a senti- 
mental side to the direction of trotting 
and pacing races. The manager who 
hangs up the money desires to get as 
much entertainment for his patrons from 
it as possible. A race of seven heats will 
keep the people interested and guessing 
longer than a race of three heats, and if 
it can be obtained for the same number 
of dollars, the risk which the manager 
assumes is lessened. In States like New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Connecticut, pool-selling is prohibited 
by statute, and the man who hangs up 
the purses and assumes all the other ex- 
penses of a meeting, must get his re- 
turns from the gate. He can no longer 
figure on a revenue from the betting ring. 
When you speak to him about shortening 
races, he naturally asks if this is not a 
poor time to try experiments. Contests 
limited to three heats may attract more 
money to the gate than contests of five 
or in excess of five heats, but thus far 
this is not a settled question. It is the 
display of bull-dog tenacity which pleases 
the mass of people. More men will go to 
see a fight to the finish between two 
highly trained athletes than to witness a 
bloodless contest of three rounds. You 
may say that thisis discreditable to civil- 
ization, but the feeling exists in spite of 
sentimental declamation, and we are 
compelled to recognize it.”” Sospeaks the 
Turf Field and Farm, and there is force 
in the statement. Limit the number of 
heats and you encroach upon the gate 
receipts at once. The uncertainty at- 
tending the result is the chief factor in 
attracting the crowds. 





EXETER RACES. 


The 3-minute and 2.37 classes post- 
poned from July 4th at Exeter, were 
trotted off Wednesday afternoon, with 
a good sized crowd present. The track 
was in good condition considering the 
The contests were hot 
stuff, seven heats being required to 
settle the 2.37. John L., b g, J. W. 
Leathers, Exeter, won the 3-minute 
class; Ellen M., bm, E. C. West, Monroe, 
second; Mattie H., b m, G. C. Edwards, 
Fairfield, third. Time, 2.42, 2.40, 2.4844, 
240, 2.40. 

The 2.37 class was won by Lucy Nel- 
son, br m, C. H. Nelson, Waterville; 
George H., b g, G. C. Edwards, Fairfield, 
second; horse entered by J. L. & W. 
Morrison, Dexter, third; Troublesome, 
b g, B. B. Kimball, Milo, fourth. Time, 
B14, 2.3734, 2.3814, 2.3844, 2.45, 2.46, 
2.4716. 


recent rain. 


Thursday. 
FREE-FOR-ALL. 
Edmund, 2.17%, 
Edwards, Fairfield...........- 01 
Silver Street, 2.1944, bm, by Nel- 
son, C H Nelson, Waterville; 23 
Ervin M 2 brs, by Lothair, 
Jr, F W Hill, Exeter....... 0 
Time—2. 214, 2.21, 2.2134, 2.23. 
2.26 CLASS. 
Lucky Strike, brs, by Ervin M, 
. Spencer, Orono. : 
Combine, gm, b Gombinasion; * 
G C Edwards, Fairtiel« 
Dick West, blk g, by Col. West, 
Chris Toole, Bangor. . 43383 
Cleveland Boy, bg, by Lothair 
Jr, WE Smith, » Exete -% 
Time—2.30, 2.30° 273 


- © wo 





HAY FOR HORSES. 


With the fact staring usin the face 
that the hay crop in Maine is to be light, 
it is well to consider what can be done 
to cut down the cost of keep during the 
long winter on which we shall soon enter. 
Hay will be higher than for several years 
and it will pay any feeder to study the 
situation carefully and see if there be 
not some way by which the amount 
necessary can be reduced or a substitute 
provided. It is a dollar and cents prob- 
lem and touches every feeder. If there 
is time to grow any supplementary crop 
which can be grown, it should receive 
attention at once. If not then to the 
consideration of combinations of food 
constituents, care should be given. 





“Quakers, did you say they were?”’ in- 
“_ the cannibal chief. 
paused to whet the carving knife. 
“an well,” he continued, reflectively, 
“there is no reason why weshould net 
part friends, No.” 


There is a long and weary step between 
admiration and imitation. 








Poultry Department 


Who has tried the experiment of grow- 
ing squabs this year, and will report 
success? 








If there are no shade trees in the hen 
pens, go out and cut some small spruces 
or firs and set up in different parts. The 
hens will surely appreciate them. 


Look after the young broods. See to 
it that they have abundance of fresh, 
clean water and shade during these 
scorching days. Given these two, and, 
if the pens are kept clean, there will be 
but little danger of cholera. 


This is the season of the year when 
enthusiasm is likely to burn low, and a 
little self exertion will be necessary to 
give the broody, dull acting, idle hens 
as good care asin April or May, where 
their glad songs warmed the heartstrings. 


Nevertheless the same watchful eye must | M 


be over the broods and flocks, for the 
business end of the year is coming, when 
eggs will sell at high prices. 


The moulting season severely taxes 
the hens, and even though idle in the 
nest they are busy making a new suit of 
clothes. For this reason feed bone and 
muscle food, for this alone can make the 
feathers. The food which makes milk 
in the cow and eggs in the hen, makes 
also the feathers on the body, but how 
shades come, the stripes, bars and shad- 
ings, no one can tell. Itis one of the 
marvels of hen creation. 


Visiting a poultry farm lately a num- 
ber of hens were seen squatting on the 
ground, unable to walk. Naturally the 
owner asked, ‘“‘What is the cause of this 
trouble?” In seeking a solution the 
question of feed was raised and the man 
stated frankly, “I feed on corn because 
it is so handy to use and so cheap in the 
market.’’ Here was the cause of all his 
troubles. He was feeding a grain not 
adapted to bone and muscle building, 
and the little body could not stand the 
strain. Rational feeding would save 
from these annoyances, 


If those who are troubled with broody 
hens, not wanted as sitters, will make it 
the rule to go through the pens at night 
and remove every hen not on the roosts, 
placing them in a dark pen without 
straw or litter, for twenty-four hours, 
the great majority will yield at once. 
If left on the nest for a day or two they 
should be placed in coops having slat 
bottoms, kept away from others, be fed 
sparingly on cool mashes and oats, and 
given plenty of fresh water. Inthis way 
they soon lose the fever which is at the 
bottom of the trouble and can be set free 
with safety. 


Persons who started in the duck busi- 
ness, and are now feeding ducklings 
over twelve weeks old, may confidently 
hope fora good sized loss on every bird 
grown, unless they are intended for 
breeding stock next year. Feed liberal- 
ly, keep away from the water, save a 
drinking dish, and push for the market 
at nine weeks, nothing less, and but 
little more. As soon as the feathers 
start it is of no use to think of fattening, 
or even holding yourown. Grow green 
ducks as green ducks, and see to it that 
they are hung up inthe market by the 
time they are ten weeks old. 


Don’t think for a moment that you 
can run a store or office, write sermons 
or try cases, fill responsible positions in 
town or city affairs and at the same time 
attend to the thousand and one cares of 
the poultry yard. You may be able to 
keep twenty to thirty hens, but the idea 
that a few minutes will suffice for a hun- 
dred is the wildest folly. With the hens 
as everywhere else one gets out of the 
pens only in proportion as he puts into 
the same. The profits secured by fortu- 
nate ones are but the fair equivalent for 
service rendered. Success does not come 
by chance anywhere. 


The utilization of poultry on unprofit- 
able locations opens an avenue for de- 
riving returns from a source that is with- 
in the reach of all. There are farms 
which will not pay in crops, and there 
are what may be termed “abandoned” 
farms which will serve as well for poul- 
try as the best soils known. One reason 
why poultry has not been used on such 
locations is that farmers do not recog 
nize the importance of caring for the 
fowls. They either try to crowd a large 
number onasmall space or they turn 
them out to support themselves. The 
first great difficulty to encounter is to 
educate farmers to a knowledge of the 
fact that poultry must be placed ona 
level with other farm stock and receive 
the same consideration.— Poultry Keeper. 


LIGHT AND EGGS. 

Light influences the laying on the part 
of the hens. Put a flock in a dimly 
lighted poultry house, and no matter how 
comfortable it may be, fowls will cluster 
together in some corner outside and 
brave all the storms that may come, in 
preference to remaining in a dark and 
cheerless abode. Chicks also prefer 
light, and will remain outside of the 
brooder and become chilled rather than 
go under the cover where it is warm but 
dark. All birds have an instinctive 
dread of darkness. As soon as the sun 
begins to set they seek a safe retreat 
before darkness comes, and bright and 
early in the morning they go where it is 
light. They seem to attribute danger 
from their natural enemies associated 
with darkness, and they detest dark 
quarters because they cannot see clearly 
unless they have plenty of light. The 
poultry house, therefore, should have 
large windows. We know that there 
are those who affirm that too much glass 
radiates the heat, but it also admits heat 
and light, as well as rendering the in- 
terior of the house cheerful and inviting. 
As the hens will be more contented they 
will also be more thrifty, have better ap- 
petites, .be less liable to diseases, and 
will produce more eggs during the winter. 
—Poultry Keeper. 

BY $1.00 worth Dobbins Floating-Borax 


oat ens your grocer, send wrappers to 
Soap Mf’g Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
if 








ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


“The true religion is that which thrusts 
its arm farthest through .the slush and 
slime of sin and degradation to lift a 
soul to its own level.” 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies the blood, 
overcomes that tired feeling, creates an 
appetite, and gives refreshing sleep. 

“Some men,” said Uncle Eben, “not 
only goes huntin’ for trouble, but pays 
money foh it when dey fin’s it.’ 

“‘We have in our possession and could 
publish an amount of testimony, setting 
forth the use of Adamson’s Botanic 
Cough Balsam forthe cure of coughs, 
colds and consumption, from those who 
have been cured by it that would fill 
volumes; but we deem the publication 
of such a mass of testimony unnecessary. 
We purpose to publish a few of the 
many testimonials received; the originals 
can be seen at our office. 

“F. W. Kinsman & Co.” 

Fortune may knock once at every gate, 
but frequently it is not toenter, but only 
to inquire who lives next door. 

ver Over Fifty Years 


p mon s SOOTHING SyrRuP has been 

a MI LEON of f MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHI =” bye ay tA with PER- 
FECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all ; 
CURES WIN! D COLIC, ‘and isthe best remedy 
for DIARRHEA. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


There are more men who have missed 
opportunities than there are who have 
lacked opportunities. 








A Pretty Face 
is the result of a healthy physical condi- 
tion. ‘Beauty is but skin deep” yet it 
greatly depends on aclear complexion, 
free from wriukles and hollow cheeks. 

Health always brings wealth of beauty. 
A healthy state of the system comes 
with Doctor Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion. It’sa medicine prepared for wo- 
man’s ailments—it cures those derange- 
ments and weaknesses which make wo- 
man’s life miserable. 

A woman who neglects to take proper 
exercise is particularly prone to exces- 
sive congestion, debility and a sluggish 
circulation. This is the time we advise 
the ‘“Prescription.”” In ail derange- 
ments and displacements of the special 
organs which result in “signs of inflam- 
mation,” in catarrhal discharges from 
the lining membranes, and in distressing 
irregularities—this medicine effects per- 
fect and permanent cures. 





FACTORY SYSTEMS IN SWITZERLAND, 


Bkilled Watchmakers Will Not Work by 
American Methods. 

It is most interesting to compare the 
different methods by means of which 
the highest grade of mechanical perfec- 
tion is attained in various countries. 
Notwithstanding the high character of 

merican watches, for example, the 

est Swiss watches will retain their 
great reputation. The Swiss workman 
receives the parts from the manufacturer 
in the rough, takes them to his home, 
puts his best individual skill into the 
finishing and assembling and brings the 
completed watches to his employer. 
The latter inspects the work, and out of 
a batch of, say, 50 watches he selects 
five or six as worthy of his attention 
and puts the others into the regular 
trade under some general trade name. 
The selected watches he readjusts, work- 
ing over them for days, weeks and 
months before he considers them worthy 
to bear his own name, and it is these 
watches which go to those who not only 
have the money to buy, but also the 
patience to wait. 

A prominent firm of American jew- 
elers, chafing under the inconveniences 
of this old world method of doing 
things, sought to introduce American 
methods and see if the bighest grade of 
Swiss watches could not be made more 
methodically. A factory was built, en- 
ticing rates of wages were offered to the 
most skillful workmen, and the experi- 
ment was tried. But, alas, t Swiss 
workman soon found that no regular 
wages could pay him for his loss of lib- 
erty. To be on hand when the whistle 
blew in the morning, to have his stated 
hour for dinner and his fixed hour for 
quitting at night—these restrictions he 
could not long stand. Formerly he had 
worked when he felt like it and stopped 
when it pleased him, and when he was 
paid for one job he took his own time 
to begin the next, generally waiting 
until his funds ran low. The factory 
plan did not work for long, and the idle 
building now bears silent testimony to 
the Swiss love for independence, which 
is as much a factor in present life as it 
has been in past history.—Cassier’s 
Magazine. 


TWO MEETINGS. 


A Very Old Man Tells of Something That 
Awakened Tender Memories. 

“IT came across something last Sun- 
day,’’ said an old, very old, man one 
day in 1966, ‘‘something that brought 
tears to my eyes and started a flood of 
recollections that I could not control. I 
had been out with my son-in-law for a 
little excursion, and feeling thirsty we 
dropped duwn in the yard of a neat 
looking hotel and called for some Rhine 
wine and selters. 

** *You will have to order a meal,’ 
said the waiter, and wesaid, ‘Of course; 
two meals.’ In time the Rhine wine 
was brought. The glasses were smaller 
than they were when I was young, but 
their contents were ‘otherwise well.’ 
Then he brought the meals. 

“They were the ordinary Sunday 
drink meals. My son-in-law’s was or- 
dinary in every way; but the waiter 
had dropped mine, and, picking it up 
in a hurry, had placed it on the plate 
upside down. Otherwise, of course, I 
should never have noticed it. On the 
bottom of the meal, carved deep into 
the crust, were the initials ‘B. G. R.,’ 
and the date ‘1896, May 17.’ Seventy 
years old and more that Raines Sunday 
meal was! The initials were my own, 
and, as I looked at the figures, almost 
as fresh as when they were first carved, 
my memory went back to the bright 
Sunday in May, 1896, when a friend 
and I had ridden on our bicycles to the 
self same ‘hotel’ and ordered the same 
drinks and meals. Of course, it was 
only a coincidence, but it was interest- 
ing. 

“It was just about that time,’’ said 
the old, very old, man, picking up his 
cane, ‘‘that the custom the boys had of 
carving their names on turtles’ backs 
was given up; they carved them on 
Raines Sunday meals, because they last- 
ed longer. And I think that I was one 
of the pioneers of the new custom.’’ And 
the old, very old, man went out.—New 
York Sun. 


The first applicant for an invention or 
devise receives the patent in Great Brit- 
ain, whether he be the real inventor or 
not. 


Aman intimately acquainted with 
the nature of things has seldom occasion 
to be astonished.—Henry Home. 


The tea plant is said by Chinese writ- 
ers to have been cultivated in that coun- 
try from at least 3000 B. C. 

















STORIES OF STETSON. 


ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING MEN 
EVER IN THE SHOW BUSINESS. 


Ap Ignorance Whose Depth and Breadth 
Made It Highly Entertaini Stet 
Was a Source of Fun Outside of The- 

| gtrical Circles as Well as Within Them. 





There is a man born now and then 
with a sort of humorous silver spoon in 
his mouth. Uninterrupted good fortune 
asa humorist smileston him through 
life, and that, too. wifh no seeming 
effort of his own. He somehow acquires 
an early reputation for saying or doing 
funny things, which, once gained, noth- 
ing can take away. All the jokes in his 
line of his generation, and often some 
of earlier and later generations, are 
credited to him, and nobody cares to 
dispute the honor. Collectors of jokes 
are ready to accept Joe Miller as Joe 
Miller, but no literary scholar believes 
that he originated all the jests in his 
alleged book. Anybody can think for 
himself of two or three similar examples 
in the present half century, and, even 
so, it is not likely that John Stetson 
ever really said all or half the amusing 
things that were attributed to him. 
They were good stories, some of them, 
and they were told of Stetson, just as 
the story of fiddling while Rome burned 
was told of Nero, not because they were 
true, but to show what kind of man 
Stetson was. 

The stories which it was thought 
proper to fix upon John Stetson were 
those which exhibited any broad, com- 
prehensive and picturesque ignorance. 
He was an ignorant man no doubt—ig- 
norant enough, perhaps, to say al! the 
things that it was ever said that he 
said, but the chances are that he did 
not say them all. But the étories are 
none the worse for that. Years ago 
Sophocles’ ‘‘Gidipus Tyrannus’’ was 
played by the students of Harvard col- 
lege and excited great comment through- 
out the country. It was discussed one 
evening at a dinner at which Stetson 
was present, and he cheered the com- 
pany by announcing that he had con- 
tracted with Sophocles for the writing 
of a new play to be produced by him 
the following season. 

This story belongs in the same class 
as a somewhat more elaborate one. 
Stetson once took possession of a new 
theater and discovered in the lobby a 
picture that did not meet his artistic 
taste. ‘‘Take that picture down,’’ he 
said. 

“But, Mr. Stetson,’’ somebody re- 
monstrated, ‘‘that picture was painted 
by Michael Angelo.”’ 

**Michael who?’’ said Stetson. 

**Michael Angelo.’’ 

‘*Well, take it down,’’ said Stetson, 

and discharge Angelo. I won’t have 
any of these foreign scene painters 
around my theater; I’m going to em- 
ploy Americans. ”’ 

This so amused those who heard it 
that they at once told the incident to 
friends of Stetson and themselves, and 
among them was Jack Haverly, the 
famous negro minstrel manager. Hav- 
erly did not laugh when he heard it, 
but simply looked puzzled. He thought 
for a few moments, and then a faint 
smile came into his face, and he said, 
*‘Oh, yes, I see; there ain’t nosuch per- 
son as Michael Angelo!’’ 

This answer was thought good enough 
to take back to Stetson, who, it was asa- 
sumed, must have taken pains in the 
meantime to inform himself of the his- 
tory of art sufficiently to understand it. 
‘*What do you think, Stetson?’ said his 
friend, ‘‘We have told Jack Haverly 
what you said about Michael Angelo, 
and he said, ‘Oh, I see; there ain’t no 
such person as Michael Angelo!’ ”’ 

Stetson looked blank in his turn fora 
moment and then received his own little 
illumination as to the humor of the 
thing. ‘‘Why, the ignorant old fool,’’ 
he said; ‘‘of course he ought to have 
said, ‘There isn’t any such person as 
Michael Augelo.’ 

This story again recalls another with 
a similar touch in it. The conversation 
once turned on a clever passage in W. 
J. Florence’s old play, ‘‘The Mighty 
Dollar,’’ in which Bardwell Sloat ex- 
poses his ignorance by referring to a 
hackman whom he had encountered in 


Venice. ‘‘Yes,’’ said Stetson, ‘‘that is 
clever; of course they don’t have hacks 
in Venice; it’s such a slow place they 


don’t have anything but omnibuses and 
mule carts.’’ This fable found its way 
into priut again only a few weeks be- 
fore Mr. Stetson’s death. 

‘“‘What do you think of So-and-so?’’ 
Stetson asked of a friend, naming one 
of the actors of his company. He meant 
to ask what his friend thought of the 
way the actor was playing the part in 
which he was then engaged, but the 
friend supposed that he meant to ask 
what manner of man he thought him. 
So he answered, ‘‘He’s well enough, 
only he seems to me to be a little too 
pedantic. ’’ 

This struck Stetson as a good word, 
and he stored it up in his memory for 
future use. A few days later, when he 
met the actor, 4ie said, ‘‘I was in front 
watching you iast night and thought 
you didn’t play that part quite as pe- 
dantic as you usually do.’’ 

Sometimes Mr. Stetson’s expressions 
amounter to epigrams. It will be re- 
membered that when Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s ‘‘The Gondoliers’’ was first done 
in this country at the New Park theater, 
now the Herald Square, it was a dread- 
ful failure. It was clearly and obvious- 
ly so to anybody who saw any consid- 
erable part of it, even if he were ordi- 
Pnarily a bad judge of such things, and 
Stetson was not a bad judge. He had se- 
eured the rights to the opera for New 
England, and he had paid a good deal of 
money for tham. He went to the New 
Park on the first night to see and hear 
what his property looked and sounded 
like. After the first act he strode out into 
the lobby and somebody heard him mut 
ter: “‘ ‘Gondoliers?’ ‘Gondoliers??’ HH’! 
Gone dollars!’’"—-New York Tribune. 





Who Steals the Bibles? 

Although nearly all the passenger 
cars running out of Chicago have little 
overhead racks marked ‘‘Read and Re- 
turn,’’ few of these racks contain Bi- 
bles, as they used to. The explanation 
is that the Bibles disappeared so system- 
atically that the American Bible society 
discontinued furnishing them, believing 
that they could employ their money in 
fields in which it would be more appre- 
ciated. The suggestion has been made 
that the Bibles be attached to the car with 
chains, as city directories are in drug 
stores and hotels, but the idea of chain- 
ing down a Bible isso incongruous that 
it has met with little favor.— +e. - 








IF YOU WANT THE BEST 


BUY 












AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION 


Regular Sizes35¢&75¢ 





NEW TEAS! 


Choice Oolong, Oolong and 
Japan Mixed or a Fine 
English Breakfast...... 

These Teas retail for 50c. per lb. 

3 Ibs. of Garden Formosa for. ...... 

3 Ibs. of Fine English Breakfast... . 

4 Ibs. of High-Flavored Japen, 
Young Hyson, Gunpowder or 
Uncolored Japan. ...........+:+ 

These Teas retail for 65c. per Ib. 


Special Bargains in Original Packages. 
20% Ib. Box of Fine English Breakfast 
Tea for $3.50, This Tea retails for 50 cents 


per !b. 
12 ol 


25c. per Ib. 


$1.00 
$1.00 


$1.00 


e lb. Box of Fine Formosa Oolong, at 
s4. 00. This Tea retails for 65c. per Ib. 
5 lb. Box of Choicest Garden Formosa, 
$2.00 per box. This tea retails for 75c. per lb 
Finest grades of Coffee sold at Lowest 
Wholesale Price. 


Mail Orders promptly attended to. All 
goods warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 
(3 AGENTS WANTED. 


CUT PRICE TEA CO,, 


80 Blackstone St., 
BOSTON. 


Grr 334444"), || 
MMIESSENGER WILKES 


——A~A0-— 


— WarreneR 


Have size, color, fine action and speed. 
They are both producing these same 
qualities to a marked degree. They 
may be found at 


MAPLE GROVE FARM. 


TERMS, $50 TO WARRANT. 


B. F. & F. H. BRIGGS, 


AUBURN, ME. . 
pss Vrrrw0rV 
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Why Did They Do It? 


George H. Curtis, farmer, lives 2% miles from 
Adrian. Eight years ago put up Page fence along the 
highway. The spring he took it down and replaced 
it witha Page of finer mesh to match his elegant 
dwelling. Three times he was offered half price for the 
old fence, by as many different farmers, who had seen 
it in service all that time. 

e picture in Hustler. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
Make Cows Pay. 


Twenty cows and one 

SaFETY HAND CREAM SEP. 

ARATOR will make more 

butter than twenty-five cows 

and no separator. Sell five 

cows; the money will buy a 

separator and you save cost 

of their keep, while the butter you make 
sells for two cents more per pound. Send 
for circulars, Please mention this 


paper. P. M. SHARPLES, 
Rutland, Vt. West Chester, Pa., 
Omaha, Neb., Elgin, Til. 









KILLS AND PREVENTS 
TICKS, LICE AND SCAB. 
MAKES WOOL GROW 


Dipping pamphlet free fren 


‘courER «NEPHEWS, Galveston, _ 
5 gal. packet 60 cte. Order of Ross C. Hig 
gi ns. Thorndi ke, General Maine Agent . ie: | | 
1Stz 


eral terms to dealers 


@ THE ‘CHAIN. HANGING ¢ 
CATTLE 





STANCHION. 





| 








The only flexible swinging Stanchion in the 
market. Write for circulars and prices. 


0. H. ROBERTSON, FORESTVILLE, CONN. 
{Mention Farmer when writing. 








| show cause, 


| Ceased. 


LXECUTOR'S NOTICE, The subscriber 
perebr gives notice that he has been duly 
appointed ecutor of the will of Mary A, 
Prescott, late of Augusta, in the County of 
Kennebec, deceased, and given bonds as the 
law directs. All persons having demands 
against the estate of said deceased are desired 
to present the same for settlement, and all in- 
debted thereto are requested to "make pay- 
ment immediately. RICHARD Ee Goopwiy. 
June 22, 189 35° 





ENNEBEC COUNTY....Jn Probate 
Court, held at Augusta, on the Sourth Mon- 
day of J of June, 1896. 

HASKELL, Executor of the last will 
and La of Oxtrve C. McCAUSLAND, 
late of West Gardiner, in said county, de- 
ceased, having presente sd his first account as 
Executor of said will for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of July next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Probate 
Court, then to be held at Augusta, and show 
cause, if any, why the same should not be 
allowed. G. T. Svrevens, Judge. 

Attest: HowARp OWEN, Register. 35° 





ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
June, 1896. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and_ testament of L. JANE 
Gray, late of China, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of July next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, | that 
a} ersons interested may attend at a Court 

robate, thea to be holden at Augusta, and 
4, cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be be, prow ed, approved and allow 
oo the last will and testqme nt of the said de- 
T. STEVENS, Judge, 
eeA test: HowarpD owas. Register. 35 


K Spee COUNTY... .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
June, 1896. 
Emery ©. Bran, Executor of the last 
; Will and tetament of SNELL THURSTON, late 
of Readfield, in said county, deceased, hav- 
ing presented his first and final account as 
Executor of said will for allowance: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successiv ely prior to the fourth 
Monday of July next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed i in Augusta, that 
al) persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate then tobe holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should 
not be allowed. G. T. Stevens, Jud ge. 
test: Howarp Owen, Register. 35 


K See COUNTY 
bate, held at Augusta, 





..Jn Court of Pro. 
on the fourth 


Monday of June, 1896 
A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of JERUSHA 
Evper, late of Windsor, in said county, 


ie ceased, having been presented for probate; 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
Monday of July next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, 


that all persons interested may attend at 

Probate Court, then to be held at Augusta, an 

show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be } yroved, approved and allowed 
as the last will and testament of the sald 
deceased. G STevVENS, Jud 


Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 35 


ENNEBEC COUNTY. . . Jn Probate Court 


held at Augusta, on the fourth Monday 

of June, 1896. 
On petition of ADELINE BLANCHE Dt TTON, 
that she be allowed to take the name of ADE. 


LINE BLANCHE TOWNSEND 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
Monday of July next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Pro- 
bate Court then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said pe- 
tition should not be ranted. 

3. T. STEVENS, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owey, Register. 35 

ENNEBEC COU NTY. In Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the ‘fourth Monday of 
June, 1896. 

C, J. BrRaapon, Executor of the last will 
and testament of C. I RAGDON, late of 
Monmouth, in said county, deceased, having 
presented his first account as Executor 
of said will for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given three 
weeks successively prior to the fourth Mon- 
day of July next, in the Maine Farmer, 
a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all per. 
sons interested may attend at a Probate 
Court, then to be holden at Augusta, and 


show cause, if any, why the same _ shoul 
not be allowed. G. T. Stevens, Judge. 
_ Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 35° 


K ENN ESEC COUNTY. ..In Probate Court 


at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 

June, 1896 

E. 8. Foaa, Executor of the last will 
and testament of Joun M. PLUMMER, 
late of Augusta, in said county, deceased, hav- 
ing presented his first and final account ‘as 
Executor of said will for allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
Monday of July next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
y= rsons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate, then to be held at Augusta, an 
show cause, if any, why, the same should not 
be allowed T. STevENsS, Judge. 

Attest: owsnn Ct. Register. 35° 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
June, 1896. 

ABIGAIL SPEARIN, Executrix of the last will 
of JosEPH SPEARIN, late of Clinton,in said 
county, deceased, having petitioned for 
license to sell the following real estate of 
said deceased for the payment of debts, be- 
quests, &c., viz: Certain real estate situated 
in said Clinton, and described in the petition 
now on file at the office of said Probate 
Court: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of July next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Auguste, © that 
7 ersons interested may attend at a Co | 

t Pro bate, then to be holden at Augusta, an 
5 cause, if any, why the prayer of said pe- 
tition should not e gran 

G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 36* 


ENNEBEC COUN TY...In Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
June, 1896. 

CHARLES E. WARREN, Executor of the last 
will and testament of JAMEs WARREN, late of 
Winslow, in said county, deceased, havin 
pre ssented his second account as Executor o 
said will for allowance: 
| OrperEp, That notice thereof be given 
| three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
|Monday of July next, in the Maine 
| Farmer, anewspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Probate 
Court then to be held at Augusta, and show 
| cause, i! any, why the same should not be al- 

| lowed. . T. STEVENS, « Judge. 

Atte at: How ARD p Ow EN Register. 








ENNEBEU cou NTY. 
at Augusta, in vacation, 
A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 


In Pr obate Court, 
une 29, 1896. 


|} the last will and testament of Saran J, 
| McCiure, late of Hallowell, in said county, 
| deceased, having been prese nted for probate: 

ORDPRED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
|Monday of July next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, 
that all persons inte rested may attend at a 
Probate Court, then to be held at Augusta, and 


if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allow 

as the last will and testament of the said de- 
T. STEVENS, il 


_ Attest: Howarp Owen. Kegister. 


WILLIAMSON & BURLEIGH, 
Counselors at Law. 


Over Granite Bank, 
Augusta, Me. 


CANADIAN HORSES 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. July 16. 1896. 








After.... 
Taking 


a course of Ayer’s Pills the 
system is set in good working 
order and a man begins to feel 
that life is worth living. He 
who has become the gradual 
prey of constipation, does not 
realize the friction under which 
he labors, until the burden is 
lifted from him. Then his 
mountains sink into mole- 
hills, his moroseness gives 
place to jollity, he is a happy 
man again. If life does not 
seem worth living to you, you 
may take a very different view 
of it after taking ‘ 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


In Insolvency—Notice of Second Meeting. 


STATE OF MAINE—KENNEBEC 88: Court of 
Insolvency, In the cases of Fred H. Norcross 
and Arthur P. Lacombe of Augusta, James A. 
Dunbar and Henry H. McCausland of Hallo- 
well, Charles Gerow, 1st, Edward E. Libby 
and Benj. Socia of Waterville, insolvent 
debtors: E f 

This is to give notice that pursuant to an or- 
der of Court thereof, a second meeting of the 
creditors ef said insolvent debtors will be held 
at Probate Court m in Augusta, in sa 
county, on Monday, the Sweaty seventh day of 
July, 1896, at 2 0’clock P. M., for the pur- 

oses named in Section 43, Chapter 70 of the 

vised Statutes of Maine. . 
ttest: Howarp Owen, Register. 
July 13, 1896. 2t37* 








Discharge of Insolvents. 
A hearing will be had on the petitions of 
C, M. Daicy of Augusta, William Murray of 
Vassalboro, and John Gurney and Geo. P. 
Freese of Waterville, insolyent debtors, for 
a full discharge from all their debts, provable 
under the insolvency laws 0 at the 
te Court Room in Augusta, 
the 27th day of July, 1896, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, 
ster of the Court of Insolvency. 
Augusta, July 13, 1896. 2t37* 








ACCLD I ENTS . 


Last week a little child aged nearly 
two years, belonging to Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Walsh of Knightville, was left 
alone in the kitchen for afew moments 
by its mother. The mother before leaving 
the kitchen placed a large dipper of boil- 
ing hot water onthe stove. The little 
one crept up near the stove and in some 
unaccountable manner tipped the dipper 
over. The contents struck the child full 
in the face, besides completely covering 
the right arm. 

Mrs. Sarah Kennedy of Cardville was 
seriously injured the other night. In 
attempting to descend the stairs she 
slipped and fell the length of the stair- 
case. She was taken up unconscious 
and a physician was summoned at once. 
On examination the doctor found that 
besides bruises and cuts about the head, 
which required about fifteen stitches to 
close, she had broken her right wrist, 
dislocated her right shoulder and broken 
two fingers on her left hand. If she sur- 
vives the shock she will have to have her 
right hand amputated. Mrs. Kennedy is 
76 years of age. 

Little Hazel, the five-year-old daugh- 
ter of G. L. Herrick of Brownville, had a 
very narrow escape from drowning the 
other afternoon while playing with some 
children on the ledge near the bridge. 
She was reaching for a stick and slipped 
in and was carried through the quick 
water. Had it not been for the presence 
of mind of Miss Winnie Rogers, who ran 
across the ledges below the rips and 
caught her as she was sinking for the 
third time, holding her until Miss Laura 
Thorpe’s cries brought assistance, she 
must have drowned. 

A. C. Morse of Dry Mills met witha 
serious accident July 2, by falling from a 
ladder in his barn, striking on his left 
side on the edge of a board, dislocating 
his shoulder and injuring his leg quite 
badly. He has been confined to his bed 
ever since. He fell about 10 feet. 

Jack Kelley of Pishon’s Ferry met 
with a very painful accident, last Thurs- 
day, while engaged in playing base ball. 
He tripped and fell, striking his leg 
against a broken glass bottle, which cut 
a deep gash just below the knee. 

Mr. C. W. Pickard of the Portland 
Transcript, was hurt, Saturday, while 
boarding an electric car for the Cape. 
The conductor started the car too soon, 
and Mr. Pickard was dragged by one 
hand twenty-five or thirty feet. He 
strained the muscles of his side so severe- 
ly as to be confined to his bed. 

O. E. Blackden of Dexter was the vic- 
tim of a somewhat peculiar as well as 
painful accident, Tuesday. He was using 
a chisel to enlarge the hole in a door so 
that a new door knob and attachment 
would fit, when the chisel slipped, pass- 
ing through the palm and projecting for 
an inch or more through the flesh at the 
back of the hand. It was a very bad in- 
jury. 

A three-year-old son of Otis Conary of 
Surry, met with a very serious accident, 
recently. During the squall which struck 
that place, Saturday afternoon, a barn 
door was blown from its hinges, striking 
the boy’s foot, and at the same time 
knocking him backwards across a stick 
of timber in such a way as to break his 
leg in two places. 

At Bangor, Monday, a carriage con- 
taining two young men, nam 
Stevens and James Goodwin, and two 
young women, Nellie and Lottie Inman, 
went down a bank 20 feet high intoa 

vel pit on Kossuth street, and Nellie 
nman received a compound fracture of 
the leg. 


MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


Formal services in connection with the 
breaking of ground for the church at 
Good Will Farm, took place Saturday 
morning, Mr. Hinckley made the ad- 
dress. 

Sunday was a glorious day at Beacon 
street church in Bath. In the morning 
several were baptized and received into 
the church, among them many young 
people. The church was prettily decor- 
ated with mountain laurel, roses and 
wild flowers. 








Dr. Charles 8. Estes of Sanford, lately 
in charge of Ricker Classical Institute at 
Houlton, has received an appointment as 


Professor of Latin in Furman University, 
South Carolina. He was elected from 
among 50 applicants. 


HOOD’S PILLS cure Liver Its, 





Stems of General Hetvs. 


A fire Monday morning in the Mer- 
chant’s Terminal elevator, Chicago, des- 
troyed property to the amount of $500,- 
000. 








The Floating Hospital in Boston, 
which was of such incalculable benefit to 
mothers of sick children, last summer, is 
to begin its kindly work in a few days. 
What is claimed in some quarters as an 
attempt to assassinate President Felix 
Faure was made at 2.50 Tuesday after- 
noon, at the parade grounds at Long 
Champs, in Paris. 

The army worm was discovered in 
large numbers, Monday, on the stock 
farm of Henry Heywood, in the north 
part of Gardner, Mass. The oats were 
completely covered with the worms. 
The course seems to be northerly. 

Rev. Edward Payson Baker, a graduate 
of Bangor Theological Seminary in 1857, 
died at Ben Lomond, Santa Cruiz County, 
Cal., June 20th, aged 66 years. His 
death was caused by his bicycle running 
off a narrow bridge, precipitating him 
upon the rocks below. 
many years in Maine. 


By the collapse of two wooden build- 
ings on Bennett avenue, Boston, Tuesday 
afternoon, an unknown Italian was 
killed, an Italian boy seriously injured, 
and several slightly hurt. The buildings 
were being taken down to make room 
for a North End play ground. When it 
fell a number of Italians were inside 
gathering wood for fuel. 


At St. Joseph’s hospital, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Tuesday, $30,000 in money and 
jewels were stolen from Mr. and Mrs. 
Moore, patients. The valuables were 
taken from a trunk. Wm. H. Thomp- 
son, a professional nurse at the hospital, 
is suspected as the robber. He has dis- 
appeared and the police are looking for 
him. . 
Miss Aileen Pierce, 19 years old and 
an artist of repute, at an early hour, Wed- 
nesday morning, committed suicide at 
the City Hotel, Providence, by taking 
poison of an unknown character. The 
young woman was supposed to be insane 
on the subject of tine horses and car- 
riages, and failing to overcome this fasci- 
nation, decided to take her life. 


As the celebration of American inde- 
pendence and the first anniversary of the 
establishment of the republic of Hawaii 
fellon July 4, the American residents and 
Hawaii citizens united in a joint celebra- 
tion at Honolulu which far surpassed any 
affair of the kind ever held before. A 
marked feature of the event was the par- 
ticipation of many native Hawaiians and 
the general friendly feeling displayed by 
the natives during the day. 

Hon. Frank H. Hurd, ex-Congressman, 
lawyer, and one of the most prominent 
democrats in Ohio, died at his apart- 
ments in the Boody House at Toledo, 
Ohio, Friday morning, after an illness of 
five days. The immediate cause of his 
death was apoplexy. Mr. Hurd was 
born in Mt. Vernon, Ohio, in 1841. In 
1869, he went to Toledo and engaged in 
the practice of law. From that district 
he was thrice elected to Congress. He 
was one of the foremost advocates of the 
doctrine of free trade. 


Henry Hills of Cabot, Vt., was the 
victim of a peculiar accident, recently. 
He was driving home a load of hay 
when, seeing a shower approaching, he 
attempted to drive under a barn, where 
he had stopped several times before, but 
his horses were not guided just right. 
He ducked his head, but his right shoul- 
der struck the bridge, doubling him over, 
and the horses went through the drive- 
way with him in that position, occupy- 
ing a space of only six inches. At first, 
it was thought his injuries were fatal, 
but no bones were broken, and he will 
recover. 


Charles E. Alden, the New York ani- 
mal artist, saved the lives of Mrs. C. Cas- 
per and Miss Florence Cowan of New 
York, at the bathing beach at Cottage 
City, Mass. Joseph B. Gardner of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., was also instrumental in 
the rescue. The bathers got beyond 
their depth and Mr. Alden swam to their 
assistance. In their struggles they bore 
him beneath the surface many times, but 
by a supreme effort he got them near the 
shore, where they were taken in charge 
by Mr. Gardner, who swam about 100 
feet in remarkably quick time. The la- 
dies were in a very exhausted condition. 


Advices from Yokohama, dated June 
22, state that 3756 people were killed in 
two prefectures of Mujas Gi and Orv Ir- 
vate, Japan, by the recent tidal wave. A 
dispatch from Moraka dated, June 20, 
says that over 60,000 persons were killed 
or injured by the wave. Additional de- 
tails of the Japanese tidal wave, last 
month, were received by steamer from 
Yokohama. Advices to June 22 show 
show the disaster was probably the most 
fearful of modern times. The death list 
will undoubtedly go far beyond 50,000. 
Thousands of the injured are dying from 
lack of medical assistance, and many are 
upon the verge of starvation, subsisting 
on fish washed ashore by the waves and 
eating them raw, having no cooking ap- 
purtenances. The waves originated not 
far from the Japanese coast and appear 
to have visited over 300 miles of coast 
line. A great many Japanese fishing 
boats were destroyed by the wave. No 
damage to European vessels are reported. 


The Cunard steamship Servia, from 
Boston, June 29, having on board the An- 
cient and Honorable Artillery Company 
of Massachusetts, accompanied by the 
Salem Cadet Band, reached the landing 
place at Liverpool, Eng., Wednesday. 
The Americans were greeted with the 
heartiest cheers from a vast concourse of 
people, and they made a lusty response. 
The enthusiasm displayed by the British 
has rarely been equaled. As the Servia 
was moored the Stars and Stripes was 
hoisted to the foremast and the Union 
Jack hoisted toa flag pole on the land- 
ing stage. This was the signal for the 
massed bands to play “God Save the 
Queen,” at the first notes of which the 
multitude stood bare-headed. At the 
banquet royal toasts were quaffed and 
compliments exchanged. By request 
of Her Majesty the company journeyed 
to Windsor, where it was reviewed by 
the Queen, lunched and shown over the 
State apartments of the historic castle. 
—- stars and stripes floated above Town 
all. } 








CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 


Cuicaao, July 14. 

Cattle—Receipts, 9,000; weak; com- 
mon to extra steers at $3 4 20; 
stockers and feeders, $2 10@3 60; cows 
pand bulls, $1 00@4 00; calves, $3 00@ 
5 40; Texans, at $2 00@3 90. 

Hogs—Receipts, 2,300; steady; heavy 
packing and shipping lots at $3 10@3 35; 
common to choice mixed at $2 15@ 
3 45; choice assorted, $3 50@3 60; light, 
$3 30@3 85; pigs at $2 90@3 55. 


Sheep—Receipts, 12,000; ag & in- 
ferior to choice $200@400; lambs, 
$3 00@6 40. 





NEW YORK STOCK AND MONEY MARKET. 

rn New York, July 7. 
New 4’s reg., 10744 
New 4’s coup., 108 


United States 2’s reg., 1144 
Central Pacific Ists, 100 
Denver & R. G. Ists, ill 
Erie 2ds, 6416 
Kansas tog Consols, 

Oregon Nay. Ists, 

Kansas Pacific Ists 





Biliousness, Indigestion, hh 
A pleasent laxative. All Dregwiste, 





‘se 


Northern Pacific cons, 5s, 


He preached | J. Elk 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 
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REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON 
LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
(Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer.] 
Live Srock Yarps, July 14, 1896. 
At BRIGHTON. 
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Zoeprpecn & Hanson, 42 67 

B. W. Harriman 6 3 

0.0. Vittum & Son, 4 31 

. Elkins, 8 3 
C. W. Whitemore, 8 

Libby Bros., 39 60 


THE AGGREGATE OF LIVE 8sTOCK AT 
WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 
Cattle, 4,559; sheep, 8,262; hogs, 25,- 

009; veals, 2,231; horses, 755. 

MAINE STOCK AT MARKET. 

Cattle, 109; sheep, —; hogs, 
veals, 164; horses, 75. 

CATTLE AND SHEEP EXPORTS FOR OLD 

ENGLAND. 

From Boston during the week, 3,298 
cattle, 31 horses. The English market 
on cattle continues weak, at 934c, dressed 
weight. Supply too heavy. Statesheep 
steady, at 12c lb. 

HOW WE FOUND THE MARKET. 

Eastern stock train was in good season 
at the yards, unloaded, and disposals 
were a little better for beef than last 
week. The Western cost higher, and 
Boston butchers that usually buy Western 
were ready to buy Eastern. They found 
a few oxen and bought them at 4@4¢c 
lb., live weight. If they had been as 
good as some Western, would have 
brought 514c l|b., live weight. Cattle 
from 2@4\éc, live weight, including beef 
cows and big oxen. 

Market for sheep runs evenly, and re- 
quirements somewhat light. Western 
in light supply, and the season not far 
enough advanced to load the market. 
Old sheep at 2@4c; lambs, 3@54c; 
spring lambs, 5@6c. 

The market for fat hogs in keeping 
with last week, with Western live at 314 
@4c, live weight, with a good export 
trade for pork. Country hogs were sell- 
ing this morning at 414c, dressed weight. 

No lack of veal calves this week, and 
butchers wanted more than they had 
last week. We found prices in fair 
shape, 4@5c lb., as to quality. Several 
lots of nice calves found sale at 5c lb. 
Drinkers not as expensive, some as low 
as 2\éc. 

The cow market has been a little under 
the weather for a number of weeks, 
being plenty of feed, and city families 
making tracks for the mountains and 
seashores, less milk required. A fair 
demand for right kind of cows, and 
always was. Sales of common grades, 
$20@$38; extra cows, $40@$48; fancy 
cows, $50@$68. 

A good number of horses change 
hands, fresh from the West and second 
hand, with common grades, $55@$85; 
chunks, $100@$125; drivers, $100@$200, 
mostly at $100@$150; heavy draft, $135 
@$200. 

Two tons of live poultry, with fowl at 
10c 1b.; spring chickens, 13c Ib. 

MAINE SALES. 

Libby Bros. sold 33 calves of 3,360 
Ibs., at 4340; 20 do. of 2,670 lbs., at 43c; 
3 calves of 500 Ibs., at 5c; 31 do. of 4,240 
Ibs., at 5c; milch cows, $35@$50. C. P. 
Whitemore, 8 oxen, 12,770 lbs., light 
shrinkers, at $4.20. B. W. Harriman, 6 
oxen of 10,550 Ibs., at $4.15. O. O. 
Vittum & Son, 31 calves, 4,442 lbs., at 
5c; 5 hogs, 1,530 lbs., at $3.30 per cwt. 
Thompson & Hanson sold 8 milch cows, 
$35 to $50; 1 pair Hereford steers for 
work, a nice pair of 2,600 lbs., at 4c, live 
weight; 66 calves at 43/c lb. 

REMARKS. 


We are into the middle of July, hot, 
steaming weather. Hot waves seem to 
be in fashion again, and cold meats come 
in play rather than warm. The market 
for live stock not especially active, not- 
withstanding what Dick Sturtevant says, 
who affirms that his plant is doing as 
much as at any time, killing 10 carloads 
of cattle a week, which means 160 head, 
or 26 head a day to slash into and dis- 
pose of. The cattle that this firm 
slaughter are all first class and desirable 
for hotel trade or mountain resorts. 
Dealers know how much they want to 
go the rounds, and do not buy a super- 
fluity. Maine dealers will soon start in 
with spring lambs, some in August and 
more in September. Country flocks are 
in good feed and doing well, and 65 to 
75 pounders will soon putin an appear- 
ance, for which owners are liable of ob- 
taining 444@5c lb., if they keep up to 
the times of last season. 

LATE SALES AT BRIGHTON 
WEDNESDAY. 

A weakness to the cow market. Milch 
cows selling slowly, with a limited de- 
mand, not profitable to have too many 
cows at market, as sales are uncertain. 
Good cows bring a fair price, but the 
more common grades in light demand. 
Libby Bros. sold a fancy cow, $55; 1 
common cow, $35. W. W. Hall sold 2 
milch cows at $40 each; 2 springers, $35 
@$38. R. E. French sold 2 choice cows, 
$50 each; 3at $40 each; some at $35@ 
$40. Ed. Kimball sold 2 milch cows, 
$40@$55. H. M. Lowe, 1 extra cow, 
$45. E. C. Foss, 3 beef cows, 1,100 lbs., 
at 3144c; 1 bull of 1150 lbs., at $31; 4 
springers, $46 each; 1 at $34.. J. A. 
Hathaway sold 6 cows at $48 each; 3 at 
$40 each; some as high as $70. P. F. 
Litchfield sold 2 cows for $95, and quiet 
trade with Carr & Williamson, 10 milch 
cows, average price $50. 

Store Pigs—A light supply, and trade 
uncertain at $1.25@$4.00 per head. 


6; 


LAST 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Boston, July 14, 1896. 

Flour and Meal—Tuesday noon— Flour 
is steady. We quote winter wheat clears 
and straights at $3 25@3 75, wiuter 
wheat patents at $3 60@3 95, spring 
wheat patents at $3 60@4 15, spring 
wheat clears and straights at $3@3 65. 
These quotations include millers’ and 
jobbers’ prices. 

Corn meal is quiet &t 70@72c per bag, 
and $1 65@1 70 per bbl for choice kiln- 
dried. Oat-meal quiet, and we quote 
cut at $3 05@3 60, and rolled and ground 
at $2 65@3 20. Rye flour sells at $2 55@ 
3 per bbl, as to quality, and graham 
fiour from $2 50@4 per bbl. 

Grain—The market was firmer to-day 
and prices higher, but trading ruled 
light. For corn onthe track here 37c 
per bush was quoted, and shippers were 
asking 363{@37c per bush for Chicago 
No 2 yellow to arrive and 36'4@363;c 
for No 3 yellow. 

Oats were firm but quiet, with clipped 
on the track here selling at 2414 @25 kc. 
No 2 white at 24'¢c, No3 white at 24c, 
and No 2 mixed at 22@22'¢c per bush. 
Shippers offer clipped oats to arrive at 
2414@25%4 for No 1 and 2, No 2 white at 
25c, No 3 white at 24c, and No2 mixed 
at 23 per bush. 

a market is firmer in 
sympathy with grain. Bran _ steady, 
with spring selling at $10 75@$11, and 





winter at $11 75@$12 for standard. 
Middlings range from $11 25 for spring 
up to $13 50 for winter. Mixed feed sells 
at $12 50@$12 75 for winter. Red dog 
at flour $16, ground wheat at $14 50, lin- 
seed meal at $18 50, and cotton seed 
meal at $22 per ton. 

Hay and Straw—Hay is quiet, with 
choice at $19@20 per ton. Low 
grades quiet at $12@$15 per ton, as to 
quality. Rye straw is dull, with sales 


at $23 per ton. Oat straw is quiet 
at $10 per ton. 
Butter market “dull and _ easy.” 


Western creamery, 15@15%c; firsts, 
13%@l4c. Northern butter, 1l6c. The 
market was very irregular, and difficult 
to quote. 

Prices of eggs are creeping up a little, 
owing to the light receipts of fresh stock. 
Special marks of Western were up to 1213 
and 13 cents, but for most offered it was 
hard to get over 12 cents. Choice fresh 
Eastern were worth 14 to 15 cents, and 
fancy 16 cents. 

There is little change in the bean mar- 
ket. Choice mediums and marrow pea 
continue quiet at 8lc@$1 05 per bushel, 
with some small sales at $110. Extra 
yellow eyes rule at $1 20@$1 25. 

Market continues to be well supplied 
with potatoes and all kinds of new vege- 
tables. Very choice potatoes sell at $1 50 
per bbl., but ordinary are slow at $1@ 
$1 25. 





AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer.! 
WEDNESDAY, July 15. 

APPLES—None in market. 

Brans—Pea beans $1 25@140; Yel- 
low Eyes $1 50@1 75. 

ButTER—Ball butter 15@18c. Cream- 
ery 20c. 

CHEESE—Factory and domestic new 
10c. 
Cotton SEED MEAL—$1 05@1 10 per 
cwt. 

Eees—Fresh, 14c. per dozen. 

FLouR—St Louis $4 00@$4 50; Patent 
$4 00@$5 00. 

Grain—Corn 56c; oats 40c; barley 65c, 
Rye 75c. 

Hay—Loose $12@14; pressed $14@16. 

StRaAw—$5 50@$6.00 

HipEs AND SKINs—Cow hides. 6c, 
@i7c; ox hides, 2c; bulls and stags, 
1c. 

LimE AND CEMENT—Lime $1 10 per 
cask; cement $1 50@$1 60. 

Larp—Tierce 6c; in tins, ‘8c; 
compound lard, 6c. 

MEAt—Corn 50c; rye 75@s80c. 

SHORTs—$1 05@$1 10 per hundred. 

Provisions—Clear salt pork, 7c.; 
beef per side 7@9c; ham 12c; fowls, 
12@14c., turkeys, 18c.; veals, 7@8c; 
round hog, 4c.; mutton, 7@8c; 
spring lamb, 10@12c.; spring chickens, 
20c. 


pure 


PropucE—Potatoes, 30c. per bushel; 
new potatoes, $1 75 per bushel; cab- 
bages, 2c. per Ib.; beets, 40c. bushel; 
turnips, 40c. per bush. 


PORTLAND MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, July 15. 
AppLEes—Evaporated, 6@7c. per lb. 
Buttrer—l7c. for choice family; 

creamery, 18@19c. 

Brans—Pea, $1 25@1 30; Yellow Eyes, 
$1 50@1 55. 

CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory, 
844@9c; N. Y. Factory, 9@9 ce. 

FLour—Superfine, $2 90@$3 15; Spring 
X and XX,$400@4 15; Roller Michigan, 
$3 85@3 95; St. Louis Winter Patents, 
$4 10@4 15. 

Fisp—Cod, Shore, $4 50@5 00; Scaled 
herring per box, 7@10c; Mackerel, 
shore, $20 00@23 00. 

Grarin—Corn, bag lots, 41c;. oats, 
30c; cotton seed, car lots, 
$22 00; cotton seed, bag lots, $23 00; 
sacked bran, car lots, $12 13 50; 
sacked bran, bag lots, $16 17 00; 





middlings, car lots, $14 00@16 00; mid-| 72 


dlings, bag lots, $15 00@$17 00. 

Larp—Per tierce, 544@5i¢c per Ib.; 
pail, 6}4@67¢e. 

PotraTors—New potatoes, $1.50@1 75; 
sweet, $3 75@4 50. 

Provisions—Fowl, 14@l5c.; spring 
chickens, 28c.; eggs, 13@l5ic; extra 
beef, $9 00; pork backs, $11 50@11 75; 
clear, $12 00@12 50; hams, 934@10'¢c; 
covered, 10'¢c. 


BANGOR PRODUCE MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, July 15. 

AppLEs—Choice strung, 4@5c per 
Ib.; choice sliced, 7@8c. 

Brans— Yellow eyes, $1 1 50 per 
bush.; hand picked pea, $1 $1 75. 

ButrER—Best, 17@18c per lb.; fair to 
good, 16@17c. 

Eees—Fresh laid, 13@15c per doz. 

CHEESE--Best factory, per lb., (new) 
10@11c; best dairy, per lb., (new) 10c. 

Provisions—Pork, country clear 18c. ; 
Western, 8c. Spring chickens, 15@20c. 

Grarn—Oats, prime country, 32c. 

Hay—Best loose, $15 00. 

Corn—43c; meal, 41c. 

PotatTors—New, $1.40 per bush. 











WHY THE SILO PAYS. 


Untilevery farmer has a silo, it is in 
order to preach the silo, so we beg those 
who have silos to bear with us if we 
seem to repeat self-evident truths. Re- 
member what an awful lot of preaching 
it takes to save afew sinners, and have 
patience; or do better, help us spread the 
truth. 

1. The silo stores away corn more 
safely and mvre permanently than any 
other plan. Silage is practically fire- 
proof, and will keep in the silo. indefi- 
nitely. 

2. Corn can be made into silage at 
less expense than it can be preserved in 
any other form. 

8. The silo preserves absolutely all 
but the roots of the corn. 

4. Silage can be made in the sunshine 
orinrain. Unlike hay, it is independent 
of the weather. 

5. When corn is ready for the silo, 
there is but little farm work pressing. 

6. Corn is worth more to the dairy as 
silage than in any other form. 

7. At least one-third more corn per 
acre may be fed on silage than on dried 
corn, stalks or fodder. 

8. Corn is fed more conveniently as 
silage than in any other form. 

9. Silage is of most value when fed in 
combination with other food richer in 
protein. It is not a complete food. 

10. Owing to its succulence and bulki- 
ness, silage is the best known substitute 
for green grass, and is, therefore, espe- 
cially valuable as a winter food.—Jersey 
Bulletin. 


Secretary Rainesville of the Fall River, 
(Mass.) Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, has received a letter from a southern 
cotton manufacturer in which the writer 
states that 1,913,000 out of a total of 
2,500,000 spindles in the south have 
agreed to shut down 38}¢ per cent. of the 
time between July and x 








Flarried, 


In Bath, July 6, Wm. B. Lounsbury to Miss 
Florence May Pemberton, both of Bath 

In Brownville, July 3, Edward Lincoln 
Orff of Levant to Miss Annie Orinda Stubbs 
of Brownville. 

In Brunswick, July 8, Charles L. Prince of 
Lewiston to Miss Annie E. Doughty of Bruns- 








wick. 
In Biddeford, June 30, Stephen I bs 
Miss Sarah Mek nich : ephen Lombard to 
n Bangor, July 3, Walter E. Rogers to Miss 
Addie E. Tucker. both of Newbun h: July 9, 
Robert A. Johnston of Amherst to Miss Laura 
sy of Aurora. Ea 
pn Bethel. June 28, Edgar Cooledge to Miss 
Reatha M. Powers, both of Newry. whichis 
In Boston, June 26, Sherman C. Ordway to 
Miss Eva M. Richardson, both of South Paris, 


e. 
In Brooks, July 4, Gordon Philbri iss 
Meltie Wt. Bradford, bach of Keen °° Mies 
In Belfast, July 1, Elroy P. Michaels of Bel- 
fast to Mrs. Alzina E. Ward of Providence, R. 


In Belgrade, July 1, Frank L. Tibbetts to 
Miss Aura B. Clark, both of Belgrade. 

In Bar Harbor, July 2, W. B. Richards of 
Bar Harbor to Miss Alice M. Maloney of 
Haverhill, Mass. 

In Deering, July 8, Fred Taylor Davis of 
Portland to Miss Lizzie Gertrude Witham of 
Deering. 

In E, New Portland, July 3, Charles S. 
Walker of Embden to Miss Vilettie L. Cowan 
of New Portland. 

In Fairfield, July 4, Wilbert E. Whitter- 
more to Miss ‘Nellie E. Cram, both of Fair- 

In Farmingdale, July 
Douglass to M. : 
Gar iner. J 

in Freeport, June 30, Moses Blackstone to 
Miss Cora Dennison. 

In Gorham, July 6, Walker Harriman to 
Miss Ada Eldora McLeese, both of Buxton. 

In Idaho Springs, Colo, July 2, Erwin L. 

epnitter of Idaho Springs to Miss Annie 
P. Houghton of Portland, Me. 

In Lewiston, July 3, Orrington Berry to Miss 
Augusta Lee Swift, both of Rumford Falls. 

In Machias, June 26. ‘Truman L. Ayers to 
Miss Flora L. Floyd, both of Jonesboro 

In Mechanic Falls, June 21, Elmer F. Per- 
kins te Miss Alice M. Sawyer, borh of Hebron. 

In Nashua, N. H., July 6, L. C. Danforth, a 
former well known Skowhegan boy, to Miss 
Mary Frances Dow of Nashua. N. H. 

In North Augusta, July 12, by Rev. 8. E. 
Leech, Chas. Woodwoard to Miss Lucy H. 
Mitchell. both of Augusta. 

In Orono, auly_&, Fred W. Merrill of Orono 


aly 3, Alexander M. 
rs. Emeline Spear, both of West 


to Miss Ella C. Walker of Saco: July 7, Alfrea 
Morton Bagley of Fosston, Minn., to Miss 
Flora Estelle Vinal of Orono. 


In Portland, July 6, Joseph L. Harris to 
Miss Georgia E. Kimball, both of Portland; 
July 3, Rey. Geo. Edwin Woodman, Jr., to 
Miss Ardelia May Soule; June 16, Will Allan 
Gilman to Miss Ethel May Frost, both of 
Portland. 

In Perry, June 24, Stephen Cox of Robbins- 
ton to Miss Sadie C. Lincoln of Perry. 

In Rockland, June 27, Leonard O. Haskell 
to Miss Daisy E. Richardson; July 1, J. Elbert 
ptevens to Miss Annie A. Prescott, all of Rock- 
and. 

In Rumford Point, June 23, Bert Lufkin to 
Miss Esther Hodgkins, both of Rumford. 

In South Paris, July 2, Leon O. Glover of 
Houlton to Miss Lelia E. Stiles of So. Paris. 

In Smyrna, June 27, Frank Lewis of Green- 
ville, to Miss Mary Keenan of Oakfield. 

In Skowhegan, July 8, James E. Swett to 
Miss Blanche Masterman, both of Skowhegan. 

In Springfield, July 2, Geo. 8. Aldrich to 
Miss Ada V. Bowker, both of Carroll. 

In Waterville, July 7, Charles John Water- 
house of Los Angeles, California, to Miss 
Celia, daughter of Prof E. W. Hall of Colby. 

In Windham, June 30, Charles C. Page to 
Miss Hattie G. Mitchell, both of Casco. 

In Woodfords, June 30, Olin A. Bennett to 
Miss Jennie W. Strow, both of Portland. 








In Auburn, July 6, Mrs. A. M. W. Dwinnell, 
aged 81 years, 6 months. 

In Appleton, June, 29, Georgie L., daughter 
of George E., and Minnie Wentworth, aged 
24 years, 8 months. 

In Brewer, July 9, Mrs. Ann Elizabeth 
Beale Currier, widow of the late William I. 
Currier, aded 77 years, 3 months; Mrs. Rebec 
ca M., widow of the late George W. Maling. 

In Billerica, Mass., June 26, Miss May R 
Holden, formerly of Norway, Me., aged 21 
years, 7 months. 

In Belfast, July 4, Mrs. Eliza E. Ryder, aged 
44 years, 3 months; July 4, Mrs. Delila W. Car- 
ter, aged 76 years, 3 months. 

In Biddeford, July, 3, Mrs. Benjamin Hill 
Hooper, aged 67 years. 


In Bangor, July 7, Jonas D. Downs, aged 82 || 


years, 11 months, formerly of Brewer; July 
9, Mrs. Annie, wife of Matthew Hines, aged 
37 years. 

In Chelsea, July 11, Miss Ella Littlefield, 
daughter of Otis W. Littlefield, aged 26 years. 

n Casa Grande, Arizona, +m! 7, William 
R. Earley, formerly of Portland, Me. 

In Cherryfield, James ©. Adams, aged 79 
years. 6 months. 

In Epson, N. H., June 21, Mrs. Estella, wi’e 
of Robert A. Edwards, formerly of Norway, 


e. 

In Enfield, July 1, Mary Cushman Perkins, 
aged 77 years. 

In Eastport, July 7,George M, Leeman, aged 
37 years. i 

In East Machias, July 3, Mrs. Emma C.. 
widow of the late John Willagar, aged 29 


years. 

In Gorham, July 7, Mrs. Daniel Carle, aged 
78 years. 

In Houlton, June 30, Mrs. Ella E., wife of 
Aden Bradford, aged 36 years. 

In Lewiston, July 6, Mrs. Hattie Lodge, aged 
30 years. | 
In Limerick, July 4, David C. Eastman, aged 
2 years. 

In North Berwick, July 8, Mrs. Mary Eaton, 
aged 73 years, 10 months. 

n North Yarmouth, July 4, Miss Persis J. 
Prince, aged 77 years, 11 months. 

In North Anson, July 1, Mrs. Basheba W. 
Savage, aged 76 years, 9 months. 

In Portland, July 7. James, son of John and 
Ann Curran, ee year; July 6, Dana I.,son 
of Allen F and Elizabeth F. Crabtree, aged 1 
year, 9 months: July 8, Marshall McDonald, 
aged 73 years, 11 months; July 6, Bernard Mce- 


enamin, aged 72 years; July 4, Miss Ellen 
Dosgberty : uly 7, Joseph H., son of ‘Thomas 
and Bridget Dixon. 


In Philadelphia, July 1, Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
McArthur, widow of John McArthur, former- 
ly ofAugusta, Me., aged 76 years. 

in Rockland June 28, Mrs. Annie W., widow 
of the lateJoseph Battles, aged 52 years ; June 
30, Mrs. Mary T., wife of Elliott T. Tolman, a 
native of Rockland, aged 80 years, 3 months. 

In Skowhegan, June 30, Edward Spaulding, 
— 87 years, 7 months. 

n South Paris, June 25, William A. Froth 
ingham, aged 66 years, 4 months. 

n Union, July 1, O. G. Daniels, aged 62 
years, 10 months. 

In Westbrook, July 6, Eva B. Small, aged 11 
years, oldest daughter of Luther Small. | 

In Whitneyville, June 3, Barzilla Dunning, 

ed 98 years. 

n Yarmouth, July 6, Mary B. Woods. 





Races at Pittsfield. 

The races continued from July 4 were 
trotted off at Pittsfield, Saturday. The 
track was in fine condition and the races 
were interesting throughout. During 
the afternoon there was a heavy shower, 
but the track was not made heavy by it. 
The interest of the programme was in 
the special race between Hallie and Jack 
Wyman, which took five heats to settle. 

2.24 CLASS, TROT AND PACE, PURSE $200. 
St. Patrick, sorg, by Joe H: we, (Wood- 


MAAR) oc cee cecsece seccsecccese 1 1 
Haroldson, b s, by Prescott, (Genth- 

PD. ac 6 @:6.498 O8ES 846660066806 00 56 22 
Mallett. bs, (Domalds)............+8 247 
China Boy, bi s, (Reynolds).......... 8 3 3 
Evelyn, b m, (Dunn)... .....--0+-006 6 6 6 


Mollie C, ch m, (Cayford)........... 
Driad, ch s, (Ingraham)............. 
Ansel W, ro g, (Dustin)........0.+0+ 365 4 
Time—2.25% . 2,25%4, 2.25%. 
SPECIAL RACE, PURSE $100. 


TITTiTT Ue coon SB BRAS 


Jack Wyman, b g, by Harold 

Mont, (Connor).......... oes 222 

Time—2.21% 2.2154, 2.2642, 2.26, 2.24%. 

2.39 CLASS, TROT AND PACE, PURSE $150. 
Marion, bm, by DictatorChief,(Haley) 1 1 1 
Eben L, bl g, by Haroldson, (Boody).. 2 2 3 
Dr. Keeley, bg, (Morrison).......... 6 3 2 
Maud W, bm, (Libby).............. 3 5 56 
Lenora, b m, (Deering). ............ 444 
Jannetta, ch m, (Nelson)............6 7 6 
Lumberman, bg, (Waite)........... 8 6ds 
Flashlight, ch g, (Conmor)........... 9 8ds 
Glen seer, b g, (Dustin)............. 9 9ds 

Time—2.36% , 2.33, 2.32%. 

BICYCLE RACE, PURSE $15. 

William Hartborne, Waterville........1 1 
Fred W Palmer, Foxcroft............. 22 


Time—3 m. 3s, 2m. 41s. 





There is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, 
and until the last few years was supposed to 
to be incurable. Fora great many years doc- 
tors pronounced it a local disease, and pre- 
seri local remedies, and by constantly fail- 
ing to.cure with local treatment, pronounced 
itinctrable. Science has proven catarrh to 
be a constitutional disease, and therefore re 
quires constitutional treatment. Hall's Ca- 
tarrh Care, mauufactured by F.J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, Uhio, is the only constitutional 
cure on the market. It is taken internally in 
doses from 10 drops toa teaspoonful. It acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. They offer one hundred dollars 
for any case it fails to cure. Send for circu- 

and testimonials. Address, 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
t"Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


That Small Point Fisherman made a 
great haul the other day when he pulled 
from his trap 40 sharks besides 150 bar- 
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SATURDAY, 
AUC. 1. 
THE WORLDS LARGEST. GRANDEST Best AMUSEMENT IxstITUTION-- 
64 CARS, 4 TRAINS. OMDUCTED ON SOUND BUSINESS PRINCI 
CAPITAL INVESTED BO LOR ETS > DAILY EXPENSES 
$ 3.500.000 gh Tae te ook 
(Bees. ' 
/ 
0 
TOTO 1+), 1s) 4: bpm 400 Horses 
TER — K/3 \ez 9 peg 
Brivceport. Conn. “SAL AAA ,,1°° CASES 
FOREIGN OFFICES MARIOTS, 
SNORTHUMBERLAND AY = LONDON. ENG. | (200 PEOPLE EmpLoven 
naw BusiMEss OrMeE: NEW YORK citve | (2 TENTS COVERING 2 ACRES 
APointto Remember: If it's Stated Here,it’s True-Everything Exhibited Exactly as Advertiga 
3 Circus Rings, 3 Elevated Stages, A Race Track 
AND STUPENDOUS AERIAL ENCLAVE. 
New PicTurREsQuE ETHNIC ENTERTAINMENT, performed by Real Natives of the Orient in: 
Big Menagerie’s Pavilion. Showing all the native dances, sports, occupations, religious rit 
trades, games, pastimes and domestic life of a Rack oF P&orpie EXxisTInG FoR 5,000 Vx ARS 
Awe ") 50 HORSES F7ggrming, ot One Tine 
3 ALAR, Tee Pr iy — rosea 
JOHANNA, THE GIANTESS cori 
A FLOCK OF OSTRICHES, 
Actually Presenting 1,001 Rare Sighis 
CIRCUS Companies in 3 Kings, win 
300 Skilled, Expert Performers. 
Wi c 7rand Se § 
HIPPODROM ot tox Settles and 
ee Events, by 50 Male and Female 
Jockeys. 
TOURNAMENTS Grandest Kinds a 
Mid-air, Leaping, See sen 
ee and Acrobatic Contests ani 
rials. 
MENAGERIES Zoological 
the world. Two 
and Trained Beasts. 


The Most Complete 
Exhibit in 


Menageries of Wild 


STAGES Three Stages for the Exhibi 
tion of Marvelous Olympia 
Games, Sports, Trials and Characteristi 


Exhibitions by the Strange People 


CLOWNS Actually Twenty of the most 
renowned Pantomimic, cele. 
brated Old-time and most Modern Fun- 
makers, besides 20 Animal Clowns in 


Queer Tricks, and the Lady Clown. 


AERIALISTS A whole Congress of the 
most daring and expert 
Mid-air performers, among whom are 
positively the Champions of the World. 

Hosts of Male and Female 


TRAINERS Avimal trainers, perform- 


ing scores and troupes of Wild and Do- 


mestic Beasts. 
RACIN All kinds of spirited and ex- 
citing Turf Struggles, Events, 


Superb Rivalries, Bareback and Side-sad- 
dle Contests and Curious Barbaric riding. 
AGROBATS The most expert on earth 

in the most thrilling and 


daring feats ever dreamed of. All spec- 
ially engaged for this season. 


GYMNASTS 





Champions in every line 








from all parts of the world 
in a series of wonderful performances. 
ELEPHANT Three Monster Herds of 
Ls 24 Wisest and most Ip 
telligent Pachyderms, in novel feats, 
tricks and poses. 
CAMEL Two droves of Asiatic Drow- 
vA edaries, single and double 


tare 


bumped, and all trained. 
Fifty Cages containing 
Birds, 


CAGES Trained Wild Beasts, 


Monkeys and Curious Creatures. 

TENTS 12 Enormous Water-proof Cab- 
vases, the best and largest eve! 

made, and scating the greatest number. 


HORSE FAIR Containing 400 superb 


horses, worth $160,000. 
One of the greatest sights ever seen. 

1000 persons employed, to 
PEOPLE gether with all the strange 
races from the extremities of the oe 

. Curious Animal 

Strange Animals Freaks, Hairless 
Horse, Giant Ox, Steer with 3 horns, » 
eyes, 3 nostrils; Dwarf Zebus, Sacred 
Bulls, Buffalo, Eland, Tiny Elephants 
and others. 

Two Droves of Educated 
PONIES Ponies, including the Jumping 
Wonder, “Joie.” 


CHAMPIONS 12 Champion Male and 


Female Bareback Eque® 
trians—all there are in the country. 
Scores of Champions in all lines © 
skilled and expert specialties. 


The Cheapest Greatest of all Shows 


The Only Show Exhibiting in the Cit) of 
New York. al 
The Only Show in Fact Worth Visiting: 
It has no Kival! j 
It has no Peer! There are None to Com 


pare with it 


A Great NATIONAL INSTITUTION 
EARTH 





























TUROPES GREATEST 1ANY Cour sIwiEN Pre 
MIGHTY NEW MILLION DOLLAR STREET PARADE 


vs a al ‘ : « Ameri ab 

Illustrating the Growned Heads of the World, Military Uniforms of All Nations, sphants 

History, Arabian Nights’ Tales. Nursery Rhymes and Children’s Fables. id see it 
and Horseless Carriage, at 9 o’clock on morning of show. Everybody sb 


Cheap HBxcursions on all aires ate 
APMISSION TO ALL, 50 CENTS. Children Under 9 Years, 


ibiti i an Hoar Earlier, | ce, at 
Rencvelbaaten Bs. 0 Senko EE t usual slight advance, * 
DEUG STORE, 180 WA 8T. 





rels of English hake. 


the rexeier Brice and Admiasion Tickets at ' 
JULY 3!. 


WILL EXHIBIT IN PORTLAND 



































BADGER & MANLEY, Publis 
Vol. LXIV. 


Raine Laver, 








“Jn Hamburg the authorities tax a de 


yooording to his size. Why not? 

4 good hot-weather drink always @ 
cessible and at all times ready—col 
water. 

another large crop of oats in tl 
country at large is conceded by all cro 
reports. The price in Chicago has falle 
in consequence. 








s,D. Willard claims to have grow 
three quarts of currants to the bus 
from two year plants of the Preside! 
Wilder variety. 

Information from the lake shore 
Michigan is to the effect that througho: 
the fruit growing section of the State tl 
apple trees are loaded with fruit, tl 
prospect for a large crop being the be: 
for years. 








lowa bf course intends to keep in tl 
jead of the progressive States—agricu 
turally speaking. Now it has embe 
lished its annual Agricultural Repo 
with likenesses of some of its most bea: 
tiful women. Certainly women are ‘i 
it’ in this case. 


In fruit growing the best in always i 
demand and never has to beg a marke 
While all the fruit produced cannot | 
best, yet it will pay the grower to tal 
measures to grow choice sample. Ver 
often a selection of one half the lot wi 
sell for more than the whole when wi 
sorted. 


The associate editor of the New En 
land Farmer makes it cost him two do 
lars aton to harvest his hay. On man 
of the large hay farms in this State tl 
cost of harvesting the hay crop has bee 
reduced to one dollar a ton. Broa 
smooth fields and the best of machine: 
does it. 





The first class of horse-shoers eve 
graduated in America received diplomz 
recently at the University of Pennsy 
vania. There were 28 members, 
whom 21 passed the required examin: 
tion. The term is three months, an 
the course consists of the study of th 
anatomy of the feet and legs of th 
horse. Dr. Jennings, a leading vete' 
inary surgeon of Pittsburg, is very et 
thusiastic over the matter, and thinks | 
would be a good idea to make it con 
pulsory for a horse-shoer to have ad 
ploma or proper credentials before star 
ing in business. This is bringing edt 
cation to a practical bearing. Whosha 
say there is not sound sense in it? 


The Worden grape originated with M 
Schuyler Worden of Minetto, Osweg 
county, N. Y., a venerable gentlema 
now nearly ninety years old. Ove 
thirty-five years ago this gentlema 
planted a quantity of Concord grap 
seed. All grew well, but one plat 
showed more vigor than the rest an 
was transplanted, cared for and becam 
the well know Worden Seedlings It wa 
hot put into the hands of nurseryme 
for discrimination, consequently wa 
talked against and declared ‘‘only a Cor 
cord.” Thousands of Concords wer 
told for Wordens. Later the merits ¢ 
the Worden were fully recognized, an 
it is now known as one of the best for al 
purposes, The original vine still stand 
where it was first planted. 





Dr. Peter Collier, late director of th 
New York State Agricultural Exper: 
ment Station, died at Ann Arbor, Mich. 
June 29, A native of Chittenango, N 
Y.,and graduate of Yale, where he b 
tame assistant in the chemical labor 
lory, he was called to the professorshi 
agriculture in the University of Ve1 
Mont, and was first secretary of the Stat 
Board of Agriculture. In 1878, he wa 
‘ppointed chemist of the Department o 
Agriculture, and made a study o 
‘“rghum as a sugar supply in 1884 
Ptinting a volume on the subject. I 
October, 1887, he was elected director o 

© Geneva station, which position h 
held until October, 1895, when failin; 
health compelled him to resign. H 
¥as well known to readers and student 
of sciences applied to agriculture, an 
‘ome years ago gave several lectures i 
our State at farmers’ institutes in charg 
of the State Board of Agriculture. 





HAYING AND THE CROPS. 


The weather has not been favorabl 
°p to the present writing for pushing th 
York of haying. Dull weather with fre 
went showers and but few days of cor 

“ous sunshine, has characterized th 
Yeather of the early half of the month 
sae asmaller proportion of the cro 
th " usual has been cut up to date. Bu 
~ haymakers are ready to put their ful 
. orts to the work when the bright day 
“ome, as they surely will, and a shor 
ey they will make of it. The delay 

Wever, is not all lost time, for the we 
the heat combined are forcing a con 
*d growth in fields bearing a goot 
d of grass that will add materially t 

be arthen when the harvest is reached 
. ut the hay crop at best is a light on 

‘ompared with last year and severa 

Previous. In the State at large th 
thins cannot reach more than two 
wal of the last year’scrop. In individ 

®ases it will be even less than that 


ting, 


